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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE NORWEGIAN 
ARCTIC 


By Donatp H. HENpDERson 


Mr. Henderson, who is a member of the faculty of Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., is currently a Fulbright Exchange Teacher 


to Norway. 


HE name “‘Arctic’’ usually evokes ideas of igloo 
homes and dog sled travel with hardly any no- 
tion at all of formal secondary education. But 

in Mo-i-Rana, only a few miles south of the Arctic 
Circle, exactly the opposite is the case. Here, in a 
town of seven thousand, which is booming under the 
impetus of a new steel mill, is a modern high school of 
two hundred and fifty students, some of whom last 
year won highest honors in the nation-wide, univer- 
sity-competition examination. How does this remote 
town in the Land of the Midnight Sun do it? 

Undoubtedly, the basic explanation is the national 
educational system, generated and guided by the 
State Council of Secondary Education under the 
Royal Ministry of Church and Education, which 
holds from Kristiansand in the south to Kirkenes, 
fifteen hundred miles to the north. Subject matter, 
textbooks, methods, and teacher qualifications — all 
follow a pattern set in Oslo. While the University of 
Oslo trains the men and women who are to be teachers, 
the National Council oversees their work with periodic 
visits to classes. This monolithic structure perhaps 
gives the appearance of rigidity. But, in fact, there is 
a good deal of freedom in choice of textbooks, individ- 
ual techniques of approach, and local option in the 
choice of teachers from the national supply. The 
National Council does not impose a strict conformity. 
Rather it suggests high standards of quality which the 
local school districts seek to uphold. 

One tangible feature of the system which certainly 
contributes to good products is the simple matter of 
time. High school students have six forty-five minute 
classes a day, six days a week from August 24 to June 
24, with approximately forty days of vacation. No 
study time is given in the school day and teachers ex- 
pect home work to be done for nearly every class. 


Subjects 
3 yr. 4 yr. 

NE ok ir ears aie pra, $a O'S haa ou OA eam 1 1 
DIE A. cco0ud seus Sauuds cba sb arwe aman 5 5 
EES siayiaichd 155 whch ea hate Sal aks eeae Wa een 3 

English 4 4 
ee er ee ere tore re rere a 4 4 
RE Siete chateau ed canna Wiebke marae oak 2 3 


1 An Outline of Norwegian Education, Olaf Hove, Oslo, 1955, p. 35. 


2 Ibid, 


Science Line 


This apparently rugged schedule is mitigated some- 
what by shortened assignments, a preview of assigned 
work, and a rule that no homework is due on Mon- 
days. Norwegian students are assured of free time 
over the week end for recreation. But there is no 
denying the value of long exposure to instruction. An 
interesting facet of the school day is the ten-minute 
break between classes and the twenty-minute recess 
between the third and fourth periods. During these 
rest periods the school building is emptied of students 
and classroom windows are thrown open. Undoubt- 
edly, some minutes are lost in the shuffle, but healthy 
fresh air and invigorated students are the reward. 


II 


The Norwegian school system aims at giving every 
child a seven-year primary school training. This is 
compulsory. In some communities an eighth year is 
offered to those who choose not to enter high school. 
Upon entering high school, the student is faced with a 
number of choices. He can choose a three-year course 
and its exam, which is the equivalent of a diploma. 
Or he can choose a five-year course, which leads to ma- 
triculation in one of the universities (Oslo, Bergin, 
Trondheim). In this “gymnasium” course, he can 
choose one of several “lines,” eg., scientific, with em- 
phasis on mathematics and science, or English, with 
emphasis on languages, especially English and litera- 
ture. While there are three other lines, Latin, natural 
science, and Norse, statistics for 1948-49 show that 
46% of all students chose modern languages and 45% 
chose science.! In Mo for example, only the science 
and English lines are offered. 


Below is a weekly timetable for the scientific and 
English lines?: 


Language Line 


J yr. Total 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 yr. Total 
1 3 1 1 1 3 
6 16 5 5 6 16 

3 4 4 8 
8 5 7 8 20 
12 4 6 7 17 
5 10 2 3 5 10 


[3] 











Timetable for the scientific and English lines (continued) 


Science Line 


Subjects 
3 yr. 4 yr. 

RI 5 Sip. 006154. 5:Niaw nese nea Wein doe 58 Xi 3 

EE nec tense aeneus cane sies oud en bus 2 
Chemistry and physiology .................. . 

NR a stink raid 05 don ates. euies pene 4 Noa0; Oo 6 
I hat ca duit ene neekkalncuawamna 6 5 
es MT CCC Eee 1 
I stars cls: sow tuaie wis as.en.deeewe 3 4 
ra resi the 476th ntash-apk nape ark ota nine Nave ae 1 1 


Religious instruction is compulsory except for those 
who are not Jona fide members of the State Church 
(approximately 95% of the population are members). 
Norwegian includes both official languages, Jokmal 
and nynorsk. While instruction in French in both 
lines is nearly equal to that in English (more French 
in the scientific line), students are far more competent 
in English. This could be attributed to a number of 
factors: English is started in the primary school, the 
abundance of films, newspapers, and radio broadcasts 
in English, and the fact that no written examination 
is required for French. Though history is listed as ten 
periods for both lines, actually the English line stu- 
dents get a good deal of history through their readings 
in the English classes. For example, one textbook 
used in the fifth year, British and American Institu- 
tions, is entirely historical.! Chemistry and physics 
periods include laboratory work. Grades for these 
courses are given bi-monthly. But since the gymna- 
sium examination is considered the basis for admit- 
tance to the universities, these grades are used mostly 
as a guide to the students’ progress. An unsatisfactory 
progress would, of course, lead to the repetition of a 
year’s work. 

The final examination for gymnasium students is 
given in mid-May under the supervision of the State 
Council and is the same for students all over the coun- 
try. It is what American students would call, “an 
ordeal.” A battery of as many as six written tests 
lasting up to five consecutive hours each are given 
over a period of two weeks. As if this were not 
enough, students may be examined orally in addition 
to the written work. The scientific line, for example, 
has five-hour written examinations in the following 
subjects: mathematics, physics, descriptive geometry, 
and in both dokmal and nynorsk Norwegian. The 
English line takes English, both forms of Norwegian, 
and French (a one-hour oral exam). German and 
mathematics are given at the end of the fourth year. 
The English exam will illustrate what is required. 
From a syllabus of approximately five hundred pages 


1 British and American Institutions, Western and Lodrup, Oslo, 1953. 


[ 
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Language Line 


5 yr. Total 3 yr. f yr. 5 yr. Total 

1 4 3 3 
2 a + 
4 4 + 

6 12 

7 18 4 5 9 

1 : 

4 11 3 4 4 11 

1 3 1 1 1 3 


of readings, including such British authors as G. M. 
Trevelyan, Macaulay, and J. B. Priestly, and Ameri- 
cans such as Emerson, Steinbeck, and Lippman, comes 
a question of some major political, social, or cultural 
movement in England or America. The student’s 
task is to exhibit not only his ability to write logically 
and thoughtfully on the question, but to do so in good 
and correct English — a formidable task, one which 
American seniors writing in a foreign language would 
undoubtedly find insuperable. The exams are sent to 
Oslo for correction and grading by a committee of 
teachers who know the writers of the essays only by a 
coded device. Permission to matriculate at the uni- 
versities depends almost wholly on the results of this 
examination. 


Ill 


There are two classes of secondary school teachers, 
titled in order of their rank, /ektor and akjunkt, but a 
third class, /erer, may be allowed to teach if conditions 
warrant it. To become a /ektor, one must obtain from 
one of the universities a degree of candidatus philo- 
logiae or of candidatus realium, which lies somewhere 
between the American degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
These usually require about seven years of study, ex- 
aminations in one major and two minor subjects, and 
a thesis. An akjunkt must have passed examinations 
in three minor subjects, which requires about six years 
of study. Both must, upon completion of their uni- 
versity work, attend a six-months’ course at a teach- 
ers’ training institute. Lerers, who have had a course 
at one of the teacher-training schools, may be called 
upon to teach in a special capacity, eg., part-time, art 
and shop work, gymnastics, and academic subjects in 
the three-year course when /ekfors and akjunkts are 
not available. To the individual teacher, the differ- 
ence in title means a difference in salary and, of course, 
determines which subjects he can teach. Teachers are 
selected by the local school board, of which the prin- 
cipal and representatives from the faculty are mem- 
bers. Upon appointment, they receive full tenure 


] 

















and can be removed only for criminal offense. They 
are free to enter all sorts of outside activities, includ- 
ing politics or business. Mo High School, for example, 
has sixteen teachers, eleven of whom are /ektors, two, 
adjunkts and three, /erers. As a group, they appear 
highly competent. Three have published notable 
works in history, geography, and poetry and several 
others are contributors to magazines and newspapers. 
One is the loca! leader of the Labor Party. 


IV 

What does a visiting American teacher think of 
Norwegian secondary education? From his point of 
view, a year’s work of thirty-one academic recitations 
a week for nearly nine full months may seem too de- 
manding and too strenuous a schedule. The burden 
of carrying nine subjects in a single year, as in the 
scientific line’s third and fourth years, would seem to 
spread a student’s abilities too thin. In the case of 
language, three foreign languages appear to be an in- 
ordinate requirement. This is especially notable in 
view of the complicated condition of Norwegian, where 
two official dialects must be mastered for examination 
purposes even though a student may use a third local 
patois at home. Such division of attention may even 
result in a waste of time for the student who is plan- 
ning to be a chemist or a teacher of history. More- 
over, the extreme emphasis placed on the final exami- 
nation certainly puts the student to a severe mental 
test. A do-or-die effort at this stage of a student’s 
career may be more than his intellectual equipment is 


capable of handling. 


There seems to be a lack of sufficient guidance and 
aptitude testing during those crucial years when stu- 


dents must choose between the three-year program 
and the end of formal education and the five-year 
course leading to matriculation. The school offers no 
guidance program as an integral part of its academic 
services. The choice of a scientific or an English line, 
for example, is apparently made on an individual basis. 
Undoubtedly, good material gets cut off in the third 
year for lack of professional advice. Contrariwise, 
less than the best students are found in the gymna- 
sium, especially the English line, which is allegedly 
easier. 

One wonders, too, whether the centralized control 
of the school system tends toward conservatism, re- 
luctance to admit new methods or new textbooks, and 
a stifling of individual initiative. Finally, Norway’s 
peculiar geographical structure, a long sliver of a 
country whose northern tip reaches into the polar seas, 
causes a concentration of the best teachers in the larger 
towns and in the south, to the disadvantage of the na- 
tion. For when no salary differential exists as incen- 
tive, few good teachers would choose the darkness and 
cold of the north over the relative warmth and cul- 
tural life of the southern cities. 


Yet, the American is impressed. The system is 
designed to produce first-rate students, and un- 
doubtedly it does that. The students in Mo seem well 
trained in the fundamentals of their subjects. They 
are serious in their approach to their work. Assign- 
ments are regularly and thoroughly done. The teach- 
ers are conscientious in maintaining the high standards 
set for them by the State Council. Above all, there is 
a devotion to “school” and all its consequences which 
is heartening to behold, especially in the Norwegian 
Arctic. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING TRANSLATION 
FROM THE LATIN 


By Gerpa M. SEticson 


Mrs. Seligson, formerly of The Brearley School and Tower Hill School, is now teaching at the University School of the University 


of Michigan. She is a member of the SEB’s Latin Committee. 


Latin in our schools is its teachability. 

Through the ages methods have changed, but 
there has always been a method that could be mas- 
tered by the teacher and taught to the student. Yet 
lately, it seems, instructions for teaching and learning 
Latin have lost some of their crispness. It is sug- 
gested here that this relative vagueness is the result of 
a change in objective which has not yet been fully 
realized by the teachers. Can translation from the 


| among the reasons for the survival of 


[5] 


Latin be taught with the same directness with which 
prose composition was taught? 

Through the 18th century Latin was taught for 
vocational reasons. The future preacher, doctor, law- 
yer learned to speak, read, and write it. The last 
achievement was the most difficult to attain, and it 
was, therefore, the main objective of the textbook 
writer. During the next hundred years the vocational 
usefulness of Latin decreased, since the modern lan- 
guages replaced it in writing and speaking. The text- 





book writers were slow to recognize this development. 
Many generations of students continued to learn Latin 
as if for production. In the twenties, however, the re- 
port of the Classical Investigation marked the begin- 
ning of anew epoch. It was officially established that 
the ultimate objectives in the study of Latin (what- 
ever they may be) were to be reached by reading rath- 
er than by writing, and that background teaching 
should become direct rather than incidental. Text- 
books rapidly cut down on prose-composition. Its 
rules made room for reading material, English para- 
graphs on various aspects of classical life, illustrations, 
et cetera. It was unfortunate that at the same time 
the entire emphasis of the curriculum was shifted from 
Latin to other subjects while many students were the 
first in their families ever to be exposed to it. But 
even when we allow for this, the results of the changed 
textbooks were not convincing in terms of reading 
ability. 


II 


Clearly something was wrong, something was 
missing. Only now, it seems to me, are we in a posi- 
tion to know what it was, but two earlier attempts to 
remedy the situation are well known: the Direct Meth- 
od and the Word Order Method. The former intended 
to reestablish the case for Prose Composition and does 
not, therefore, concern us here. The latter, however, 
attacked the crucial point, namely the question: how 
to translate into English? This question was the right 
one to ask, although the given answer was only par- 
tially right. Before we examine it, let us ask ourselves 
why this question had received no attention before. 
Obviously the scholar of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance did not translate. The student of the 
19th century did, and was able to do it as a result of 
his prolonged struggle with prose-composition. It is 
true that great emphasis was put on construing Latin 
sentences. This, on the surface, looks like a method of 
translation. Really, however, it was nothing of the 
kind, but an exercise in recognizing word forms, nam- 
ing them, and distributing them among the functions 
of the sentence. This distributing was done in the 
order of subject, verb, object, and the success of the 
translator was due to this order which, of course, cor- 
responds to the major word order pattern of English. 
The real backbone of learning was prose-composition. 
This is the reason why not a few modern teachers de- 
cided, in spite of everything, to keep on teaching prose- 


1 It might be well to remember that a rule gives an answer to a problem only to him who can recognize the problem. 





composition as the way to learn translation from 
Latin. They were right, it seems to me, for they 
forced the student to look at words with certain well- 
defined questions in mind.!_ Prose-composition exer- 
cises were set up with this purpose in mind. The ques- 
tions were asked within the context of “‘understand- 
ing English” and not of analyzing its forms, but they 
were answered correctly, nevertheless. 


Other teachers, unwilling to spend time and effort on 
“unnecessary exercises,” dropped prose composition 
as a teaching device and adopted the word-order meth- 
od. As said before, this method recognized the prob- 
lem of “translation.” It denounced construction as 
unnatural and observed word-order as an essential 
fact of communication. The student was urged to 
identify the form of each succeeding word rather than 
look for a nominative, a finite verb, et cetera. He was 
to suspend judgment on the function of these forms 
within the sentence, for the time being. Unknown 
vocabulary was not to be looked up, but found by 
making use of English derivatives, related Latin words 
or “sensible guessing.” There was, however, no in- 
struction on sensible guessing or on the art of suspend- 
ing judgment. While in the hands of a good teacher 
this method, like all methods, produced results, it led 
to muddled procedure in the absence of such a teacher. 
Suspended judgment seemed the equivalent of wild 
guessing. To advocate it seemed to throw away the 
most distinct advantage of the teaching of Latin, its 
teachability.? 


Are we then doomed or forced to return to prose- 
composition as a means of teaching translation? The 
following suggestions are based on the hope that “‘sus- 
pended judgment” and “‘intelligent guessing” can be 
taught. (They are being tried out at this moment in 
the classrooms of the Brearley School and of Tower 
Hill School.) They are rough and ready, or perhaps 
unready. The teachers change their procedures fre- 
quently, but cling to the main thesis that translation 
can be taught as such. 


Ill 


To exercise suspended judgment means to take 
three steps: 


1. To identify the Latin forms. 


2. To know their various possible functions with- 
in the sentence. 


For example, the 


rule that the verb of an indirect question appears in the subjunctive is meaningful only if you are able to recognize an indirect ques- 
tion, that is, if you have had enough experience with indirect questions to arrive at a generalization about them. 


2 The Teaching of Classics. Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Cambridge University 
Press 1954. p. 83: Suspended judgment “‘unfortunately demands too great an effort from a very young mind, and if this effort is not 
forthcoming the consequence will be that wild guessing, based on an English word-order and complete neglect of grammatical form, fre- 


quently results....” 


[6] 

















3. To know the form in which English expresses 
these functions. 


Of these three, the last one has not been taught but 
has been learned only incidentally “by doing.” For 
instance, this is what Latin for Americans, a textbook 
based on the word-order method, suggests as the prop- 
er procedure:! 


Suppose that you are trying to get the meaning of the follow- 
ing Latin sentence which you have never seen: 


Publius, his rébus impulsus, litters longas prima nocte 
ad patrem amici mittit. 

Take the words as they come: 
Publius: Nominative Singular— for this reason it is 
probably the subject, especially since it stands first. 
his rebus: These words seem to go together (demonstrative 


and noun) and are either dative or ablative plural, depend- 
ing upon some other word. 

impulsus: This word, which is nominative singular mascu- 
line, looks like ‘impulse’, which comes from the Latin verb 
meaning ‘impel’. It must agree with Pud/ius, for it has 
the same gender, number, and case. The punctuation 
(DID THE ROMANS PUNCTUATE?) shows that Ais 
rebus depends upon it; the latter is therefore the ablative 
of means. The sentence so far reads: ‘‘Publius, impelled 
by these things (facts).”’ 


This quotation is enough to show that Latin for Ameri- 
cans does an excellent job on points one and two, but is 
not aware of point three. Why does the sentence read 
as it does? Because: 


1. In English the subject (frequently) appears at 
the head of the sentence if the sentence is a 
statement. 


2. An adverbial prepositional phrase modifying a 
participle appears after the participle. 


3. A past participle functioning as a modifier of a 
noun appears preferably in the immediate 
neighborhood of that noun. 


Latin for Americans continues to deal with the rest 
of the words in the same way, giving this complete 
translation: “Publius, urged by these considerations, 
at evening sends a long letter to the father of his 
friend.” This translation is based on the following 
facts, all unmentioned: 


4. An accusative, recognized as an object, must 
not be translated before the verb. It is always 


safe to postpone the translation of an accusa- 
tive. 


5. An adverbial modifier denoting “time when” 
can appear at the beginning of the sentence or 
at the end. In the latter case it follows the ad- 
verbial modifier of place. The expression of 
time is preceded by at, on, in, by or nothing. 


1 Latin for Americans II, p. 5. 


6. A noun denoting the possessor follows the 
noun denoting the possessed with ‘“‘of” be- 
tween the two words. As an alternative it can 
precede (Saxon Genitive). 


Facts of this kind make up the “descriptive gram- 
mar” of English. They are the exact equivalent of in- 
flections and function-words in Latin. They operate 
with the same regularity and can be learned and 
taught in the same way as the facts of prose-composi- 
tion. Practically speaking, a selection has to be made 
of those facts that have to be taught for the sake of 
accuracy and those that can be taught for the sake of 
style. The rule about the Saxon Genitive, for exam- 
ple, can be safely left out in the beginning without 
sacrificing accuracy. Altogether the procedure can be 
very flexible. While it seems advisable to enforce a 
minimum of rules rather than take account of the great 
variety of stylistic possibilities, any student can be 
given the green light to write “good English” as soon 
as he has mastered that minimum. A change of voice 
must be strictly forbidden at the beginning in order to 
promote a real translation of the passive. We are all 
familiar with the student who translates “bella longa 
ab eis gerébantur” by “they waged long wars,” with- 
out ever realizing that the verb is passive. The same 
applies to tense and number. 


Obviously a “good” translation is the goal, but it 
must not be the result of successful guesses. Probably 
the power of enforcing clear reasoning and accuracy 
was the great advantage of prose-composition. It can 
be enforced in translation from the Latin, too. Once 
this technique has been mastered it can be used or 
stored away to be used in critical moments. This, 
then, amounts to the teaching of “suspended judg- 
ment.” If preferred, an alternative set of rules can be 
made up, establishing a direct relation between Latin 
and English “forms” without the intermediary of gen- 
eral terminology of the sentence. For example, a gen- 
itive must be translated after a noun, usually the near- 
est preceding noun. Later on such a rule must, of 
course, be modified to allow for the genitive after verbs 
and adjectives, but by that time the student has al- 
ready accumulated much experience with language, 
just like the student of prose-composition after a year 
or two. In the beginning it is enough to know that the 
translation of an accusative must under all circum- 
stances be suspended until the verb has been taken 
care of, while the translation of a genitive need only be 
suspended until the “nearest” noun has been ac- 
counted for. 


IV 


There have to be some graphic devices to register 
any untranslated words and one of the most important 


(7] 








orders of procedure states that the student has to go 
back to the first untranslated word after every place- 
ment, to see whether an accusative, et cetera, can be 
translated at this point. Sometimes words have to be 
“skipped” twice or three times. Again flexibility is 
advisable. 


It is, I hope, clear that this type of translation relies 
primarily on structure, including inflectional devices, 
function-words, and position. Except for the func- 
tion-words, structural translation can be done theo- 
retically without any knowledge of vocabulary. In- 
deed, a student’s understanding can best be tested 
with unknown vocabulary. Moreover, this is the 
place where “‘sensible guessing” and the use of deriva- 
tives become a meaningful operation. The number of 
words that fit a given slot in a given structural pat- 
tern is far from infinite. For example: the soldiers 
were ( )ing down from the ( ). Orza 
( ) without a ( ) is a ghost. The 
structurally possible choices are further narrowed 
down by the context. Last year we gave a passage for 
sight translation with the title “a brave crow helps a 
brave man,” where in the course of a fierce fight be- 
tween a Roman and a Gaul corvus subito advolavit 


faciemque barbari unmguibus Jaceravit. All italic 
words were unknown. A student had understood the 
structure, but she had misread the title and neglected 
to consult her unabridged English dictionary. She 
produced the following: (a cow) suddenly (gallopped 
near) and (squirted) the (face) of the barbarian with 
(its udders)... This removes the necessity of drilling 
vocabulary as a prerequisite for translation and en- 
larges the range of possible reading material beyond 
recognition. It doubles the amount of time that can 
be given to “reading.” Best of all, it reproduces the 
conditions under which natural growth of vocabulary 
goes on in the student’s own language, for the under- 
standing of a language means primarily the under- 
standing of its structure. 








ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

In January our member schools re-elected Hart Fes- 
senden, Headmaster of The Fessenden School, West New- 
ton, Mass., as Treasurer of the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board. Elected as Representatives- 
at-Large for two-year terms were Mrs. Bruce Galbraith, 
Headmistress of The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, 
Conn., and Richard P. Thomsen, Headmaster of Episcopal 
High School, Alexandria, Virginia. 

















“THAT UNIQUE ENGLISH INSTITUTION, THE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL” 
A REVIEW 


By Lancpon G. Rankin 


Mr. Rankin is headmaster of East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


o a schoolman, be he teacher or headmaster, 
there is a somewhat vicarious delight either 
in visiting other schools or in reading about 
them. Above and beyond a general “busman’s” 
interest, one always takes a somewhat dubious 
pleasure in discovering things, real or fancied, in 
which one’s own school is superior, or so one thinks. 
In addition, the visitor or reader can always learn, 
compare, and contrast. And when the reader finds a 
vehicle which not only makes him pause again to 
analyse his own school, but also causes him to ponder 
anew on the problems facing all of us in general, he 
has come upon something very interesting indeed. 
Such a vehicle is a little English volume called The 
Preparatory Schoolboy and His Education, published for 
an organization called The Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools, a group comparable, in part 
at least, to our own Secondary Education Board. 
Designed to tell the story of the elementary boarding 


school to the English public, the book consists of a 
series of chapters on various phases of elementary 
boarding school life, written by a group of head- 
masters, with the content based upon talks given by 
them at an Oxford conference with representatives of 
the British Ministry of Education. Beyond the 
specific interest of comparison with our own school 
details, there is the general interest of the similarity 
of our mutual problems, and the pleasure, or relief, 
that comes from realizing that we here in America 
have much the better of it over our British counter- 
parts. 


After a commendatory preface by Henry Brooke, 
M.P., who, though not an educator, is president of 
the Association, and an introduction by R. H. Birley, 
the current headmaster of Eton (a section which will 
be commented upon below), this slim volume goes on 
to tell first the story of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools. Correctly placed in order of 
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emphasis, there comes next a chapter on religion and 
character training. After a discussion of the relative 
merits of boarding and day schools, a section on 
curriculum, traditional and progressive, a chapter on 
physical education, the book goes on to discuss pre- 
paratory school public relations, and then to discourse 
on faculty and staff. The volume concludes with a 
discussion of expense and cost to the patron, very 
much more of a problem with the British than it is 
with us. 


II 


Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the 
best written, chapter is the introduction to this volume, 
which, as noted above, is the work of Eton’s head- 
master, R. H. Birley, a man known to many ele- 
mentary and secondary school educators in this 
country. Mr. Birley reviews some of the history of 
what he characterizes as “that unique English insti- 
tution, the Preparatory School.” 


Evidently, in what he calls the “‘almost prehistoric 
period,” some of these schools came into being as the 
result of the dropping off by secondary schools of 
their lower forms. Thus, Eton, at one time, found 
itself compelled to “suppress its First and Second 
Forms, and the subdivisions of the Third Form known 
as ‘Nonsense,’ ‘Sense,’ ‘Lower Greek,’ and ‘Upper 
Greek,’ sending the boys of these forms to a certain 
Mr. John Hawtrey, who built himself a house near 
Eton for ‘the reception of little boys only.’ ”” Other 
Preparatory Schools, of course, developed independ- 
ently. All of them “depended upon strong individuals, 
men who liked teaching young boys.” “Some, perhaps 
too many, thought primarily of the financial advan- 
tages or at least made too much of the ‘strong tidal 
action of the neighboring estuary or some such bait 
for parents.’ ” Mr. Birley concludes this part of his 
commentary by stressing that “the great majority of 
the men who were at Public Schools had been before 
at schools to which they owed much because they 
were under the control of men who were genuine 
school masters.” 

Mr. Birley goes on to mention the development of 
the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
It came about, he quotes, from an 1892 gathering of 
“about fifty headmasters of Preparatory Schools, who 
met to discuss the size and weight of the cricket ball 
to be used by the boys at their schools.” Mr. Birley 
comments that “we ought not to be surprised nor 
ought we to be shocked: These fifty headmasters were 
obviously practicing school masters; they knew that 
the size of a cricket ball is something that matters a 
good deal.” He adds that “Socrates, no doubt, would 
have understood exactly what they were doing. The 
Greeks took care to have smaller sizes of discus and 


javelin for the younger boys, and no doubt their 
schoolmasters used to discuss this knotty problem at 
their meetings.” Our Secondary Education Board 
came into being, not, admittedly, over similar athletic 
measurements, but certainly over comparable diver- 
sity of course and entrance requirement and exam- 
ination, 

Mr. Birley next discusses the place of the Pre- 
paratory Schools in the Public School scheme of 
things. He speaks of their “share in the same human- 
ist tradition of teaching,” the “sure sign of life” that 
is their discussion among those “who would start 
Latin at an earlier or later age” (see the S.E.B. Latin 
Examiners’ Committee Meetings at our March Con- 
ference), or among those “who would lay greater or 
less stress on the practice of the Arts or Science.” 
He mentions the independence of the Preparatory 
Schools in the national system of education, the 
dependence of the “educational arrangements” of the 
Public Schools upon this independence as to course 
and preparation. In the same way in our own 
independent elementary schools, the work of our 
American secondary schools gains something from the 
traditional emphasis on mathematics and English, the 
languages as they come along. 


He goes on to stress the value of the Preparatory 
Schools to the House System that is such a major part 
of English Public Schools. ‘The Preparatory School,” 
he says, “does not so much prepare a boy to live in a 
Public School, as in a boarding house of a Public 
School. The boy moves from a unit small enough for 
him not to be lost in it to one in many ways similar, 
an institution which at its best is something like a 
family. In a good Preparatory School he learns 
lessons of responsibility and loyalty towards a com- 
munity in which he can feel himself to matter. It is 
only late in a boy’s life at a Public School that he 
finds the larger responsibilities to the larger unit 
playing much part in his ordinary life.” 

Mr. Birley comments upon the immense advantage 
the Preparatory School has over state education in 
that it need not be neutral. In contrast to some of 
our proponents, he does not believe that “‘it is the 
duty of the Preparatory School to experiment — if 
they are alive they will probably do so to some extent, 
but it is, after all, worth remembering that experi- 
ments in education are made with human beings and 
not with stuff in test tubes.” The outstanding 
example of this question of neutralness comes up, of 
course, in the question of religious education, both in 
England and in America. 

Mr. Birley concludes by speaking of the great 
influence the Public Schools have had upon English 
state education on the higher levels, the very small 
influence of the Preparatory Schools upon their corres- 
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ponding Primary State Schools. It is to be asked if 
there is the same discrepancy in America, or if the 
lack of influence is not more evenly spread in this 
country. 


Ill 


As one reads on through the story of the In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory Schools, one 
continues to be struck by the many similarities to 
the Secondary Education Board. The Common 
Entrance Examinations, and the requirements built 
thereto, are different only in the wider use given to 
them in England. The I.A.P.S. definitely goes beyond 
us in its control of the curriculum, in its check on the 
timetable, the length of periods, physical education, 
even punishments. They do far more than we in the 
training of teachers and staff welfare. The Asso- 
ciation acts as a link with the state. Its sub-committees 
have “reached proportions undreamed of by those 
who originally met to discuss the size of a cricket 
ball.” It publishes a periodical called The Pre- 
paratory School Review, other pamphlets on teaching 
methods and out-of-school activities. It works closely 
with a similar Public School Committee, on exami- 
nations, curriculum, and on admissions. Many of the 
programs conducted by the Association are carried 
out in this country by the individual school. One 
great difference apparent as the story continues is the 
degree of state supervision and control placed upon 
the Preparatory and Public Schools in England, far 
more than we have here in America. Despite the 
changes that took place as the Association grew and 
developed, the basic structure in these Preparatory 
Schools remains the same — “the building of character 
was their main aim, and this, they held, depended on 
three things: religion, the classics, and team spirit. 
Therefore, they confined their work largely to the 
school chapel, to the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
and to the playing of cricket and football, in which a 
boy learned to take hard knocks and to think of others 
rather than himself.” These aims continue despite 
the changes brought by social consciousness, though 
the Association is “on the verge of recognizing that 
Latin is not essential to some boys.” 


Entering into discussion as to boarding or day 
school for the small boy (8 or 9 to 13 or 14 are the 
ranges for the English Preparatory School lad), the 
volume clearly presents its case for the boarding 
school, but offers little that is new to those who run 
elementary boys’ boarding schools in America. The 
positive influence of the Preparatory School upon a 
boy’s self-centered view of life is stressed first. They 
deem the transfer is most easily made at the age of 
eight. The Association feels that tolerance and 
sympathy develop best in a close community of 





varied backgrounds and temperaments, that the 
corporate spirit gained from varied team activities is 
stronger in a boarding school, that the problem of 
homework disappears, and that the boy’s appreciation 
of home is increased. Further, friendships are more 
specially and permanently made, and, they believe, 
“the boy can, and generally does, gradually make his 
own the spiritual and moral standards of the com- 
munity in which he lives.” Obviously, there will be 
proponents for both environments wherever one lives. 

Another part of this same chapter answers the 
common criticisms leveled against boarding Pre- 
paratory Schools — that they tend to turn out boys 
conforming to a fixed, conventional type, that board- 
ing school gives the opportunity for bullying, that the 
worship of athletics is encouraged, and that they are 
the privilege of the moneyed few. A strong case is 
made for their development of individuality, the lack 
of mass production, their formation of a strong public 
opinion against bullying, their equal recognition of 
athlete, scholar, actor, musician. As for the last 
criticism, the Association feels that it would be truer 
to say that in these days the Preparatory Schools are 
“the privilege of boys whose parents are ready to make 
great sacrifices for their children.” 

It is interesting to note the statement, as the 
chapter goes on to discuss the day school, that on the 
continent they use two headings — Education and 
Instruction: Education in the home; Instruction in 
the schools. The British Preparatory School provides 
both under the one heading, Education. 


IV 


Of particular interest to all teachers will be that 
portion of the volume devoted to the curriculum — 
one described being entirely classical, the other leaning 
towards the arts and handicrafts. This section must 
be read, not watered down by review. Again, the 
similarities to our ways of thought and practice are 
marked — quite different from the Continent where, 
the chapter quotes, a French minister of education is 
supposed to have said, in reply to a question, “Ah, 
yes, it is now 11:30, and every child in the country is 
doing arithmetic.” 

The inference made earlier in this review was that 
these English Preparatory Schools perhaps did not 
experiment as much as we do. This chapter makes 
clear why the difference exists: the total use of the 
Common Entrance Examinations for exodus from the 
Preparatory School; His Majesty’s Inspector, who is 
liable to look in at any time; and, a reason more 
common to both countries, the reliance of all inde- 
pendent schools upon the goodwill of the parent. 


After a detailed discussion of curricula in all 
phases from timetable, through courses, even to 
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faculty, the writer finally cites two pieces of advice, 
given him by his tutor: 


1. ‘Make science, like water, the handmaid and 
not the master of learning; for the arts and 
science are complementary, but the arts must 
be the senior partner. 


2. “Attach to poets and other muses due needs 
of praise and enjoyment, but beware of them 
as advisers and statesmen. For ‘in the House 
of the Muses there are many mansions where 
it is pleasant to dwell, but dangerous to rule.’ 
In which connection we have Plato’s affir- 
mation that ‘Poets should be crowned with 
laurels and lauded with praise but kept as far 
from the city as possible.’ ” 


In discussing physical education, the volume 
emphasizes the change from the exaggerated impor- 
tance given to games in the past to a complete and 
rounded program of closely-supervised team games, 
individual sports, posture exercises, etc., carried on 
today. The whole English program is possibly more 
thorough than ours, but basically there is little real 
difference. Perhaps the English talk about it more. 
The chapter on games sums up the task of implanting 
the proper ideals of character and conduct by quoting 
from Sir Cyril Norwood’s book, The English Tradition 
of Games. Those ideals are these: “that the game is to 
be played for the game’s sake, and that it matters not 
a button whether it is won or lost, so long as both sides 
play their best; that no unfair advantage of any sort 
can ever be taken, that within these rules no mercy 
is to be expected, or accepted, or shown by either side; 
that the lessons to be learned by each individual is 
the subordination of self in order that he may render 
the best service as a member of a team in which he 
relies upon all the rest and all the rest rely upon him; 
that, finally, never on any account must he show the 
white feather. If games can be played in that spirit, 
they are a magnificent preparation for life, if at the 
same time they can be kept in their proper place and 
do not disturb true values.” Some will raise their 
hands in horror at this code. But consider the differ- 
ences if it were applied to much of our high school 
and college athletics. 


V 


The chapter on the Preparatory School and the 
nation stresses the values to England in particular, 
and this means all countries in general, of an un- 
fettered type of education, a system which is an 
alternative to that provided by the State. Though 
the main task of the Preparatory School is to prepare 
boys for the Public Schools, their position is much 
more important in the standard of freedom that is 


set, the provision for the parent of freedom of choice 
for his son’s education. The primary points in all 
this, the chapter states, are that there should exist 
this freedom to experiment without interference, sub- 
ject to the same H.M.’s Inspector mentioned above 
(these English headmasters are not in complete agree- 
ment on the question of experimentation); that there 
should be a standard by which the achievements of 
national education may be measured; that each of 
the systems be a stimulant and corrective to the 
other. The question of admission of state-system 
children to Public and Preparatory Schools is pri- 
marily one of public grants, though as yet there is 
little extension of this to the lower levels. Finding 
the money for tuitions is a difficult problem in Eng- 
land, and income tax relief would be the most simple 
and just solution. These Preparatory Schools at 
present educate about 2 per cent of the boys in their 
age group. The number is low, the quality, high. 

The effort to find a means to include those excluded 
by proverty, prejudice, or ignorance is intense, but the 
probability is that parental choice will continue to be 
the method of selection. 

Community relations for the Preparatory School 
have not been as well handled, at least up to the 
present, as they have in America. Though recognizing 
the necessity for being a good neighbor, the English 
school, in the words of the author of this chapter, has 
“tended to keep itself in the background, deliberately 
to efface itself, to shun all forms of publicity.’’ Offered 
as suggestions to counteract this policy are visits by 
the school bodies to neighboring points of interest, 
games with the local state schools, exchange of faculty 
visits with these same schools, and entertainment of 
city Boys’ Clubs. It would seem that this phase of 
the English program could be pushed a bit further. 

Perhaps one of the greatest differences between the 
English and American systems lies in the State Min- 
istry of Education requirements necessary for teacher 
qualification. There is no difference in what the 
elementary school needs of its faculty, but in England, 
evidently, the decision as to those requirements is 
passing out of the hands of the headmaster. As with 
us, the problem of salary is predominant — remun- 
eration is just as low, if not lower, in England, though 
the value of residence, board and lodging, is perhaps 
higher over there; there is the same discrepancy 
between state and independent school salaries — few, 
if any, of the independent schools have been able to 
approximate the state salary scale with its progress 
from minimum to maximum by annual increments. 
Further, the same shortage of teachers exists in 
England. Contrary to our policy, however, a pension 
plan is now compulsory for all Association member 
schools, 
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One final point before this review closes — in 
England, a majority of the Preparatory Schools are 
privately owned; comparatively few are Charitable 
Trusts, or are incorporated, as are the vast majority 
of such schools in America. With the state of the 
English economy as it is, there would seem to be 
somewhat of a dead end in prospect. That same 
economy makes payment of tuition fees — the range 
in England for Public and Preparatory Boarding 
Schools runs from $462 to $630, that for day schools 
from $84 to $252—a difficult problem for the 
majority of English parents, so much so that an 
Association sponsored education insurance plan evi- 
dently plays a large part in the handling of tuitions. 
The final chapter of the book is largely concerned 
with this plan. 

Let me end with a quotation from Henry Brooke’s 
preface to this volume: “‘Reckoned in numbers, (these 
Preparatory Schools) are a tiny fraction of the whole 
education system. They have importance partly 


because in the last half-century and more a large 
proportion of the ablest boys in the country has come 
to them, and partly because many of the parents 
who are willing to make the greatest financial sacri- 
fices for their children’s benefit send their sons to 
them.” 








WORKSHOP FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
POSTPONED 

The Workshop for School Librarians usually held at 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., in July, will not be 
conducted this summer. Esther Millett, Librarian of 
Westover School and Chairman of the SEB Booklist Com- 
mittees, will teach a course in “‘Book Selection for Young 
People” at New Haven State Teachers’ College from June 
26 to July 13. 

It is hoped that the Workshop, under the joint aus- 
pices of Westover School and New Haven State Teachers’ 
College, can be resumed in the summer of 1958. 




















ARE SMALL CLASSES WORTH WHILE? 


By Wa ter R. Hickman 


Mr. Hickman teaches English at Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 


outpost of the small class. Yet the small class 

may become little more than a tradition even 
there if the current fashion of expansion continues. 
Consequently, before a board of trustees decides to 
add a small dormitory and extend the dining room a 
bit in order to cash in on the financial advantages of 
an increase in enrollment, it might well give some 
thought to what the effect of squeezing in one or two, 
or maybe even five, extra students would be on the 
present classes. 


Unfortunately, perhaps, the defenders of the small 
class have been able to offer as evidence in their behalf 
little more than “expert” opinion and conclusions 
arrived at, for the most part, intuitively. The same 
criticism might possibly be directed at this discourse. 
It is not that there is little information on the subject; 
quite the contrary is true. It is rather that what 
information there is is neither complete nor conclusive. 

Upwards of a hundred titles of studies dating from 
1895 to 1937 concerning the effect of class size are 
listed in the 1950 edition of Monroe’s Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. Most of these studies proceed 
solely on the assumption that pupil achievement in 
subject matter fields is the only outcome of the 
educational process, Furthermore, most of them use 


ae independent school is, by default, the last 


identical methods of teaching groups of different 
sizes. One of them concludes that there is no reason 
why classes might not number 100 or more. Quite a 
few of them evidently were influenced by status 
studies made in the public schools, which revealed the 
inescapable fact that size was here to stay. 


There is a comprehensive review of the researches 
done before 1930 in a book-length report of a study 
done by Dr. Dora Smith of the University of Minne- 
sota, entitled Class Size in High School English. The 
following statement from the historical section of the 
study lends emphasis to Monroe’s summary. It reads: 
“The measurable results of instruction bear little 
observable relationship to the size of the class in 
which the pupils are taught.” The measurable results 
meant those that could be determined by the use of 
standardized tests of pupil achievement in subject 
matter fields. 


Yet there were a number of observations made by 
the researchers that tended to indicate that they 
considered the problem far from settled. The re- 
ciprocal interaction of size and method had not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, nor has it been deter- 
mined since. Experiments concerning pupil attitudes 
and teacher-pupil acquaintance were, and still are, 
too limited and inconclusive. One study ends with a 
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plea for time for the teacher to get acquainted with 
the students, asserting that students in large classes 
are being slighted. 


Dr. Smith notes: 


Some device is also necessary to determine the amount of in- 
dividual attention a pupil actually receives in a class of twenty 
as compared with that which he receives in a class of thirty-four 
or forty-four. 

And the following comment, also by Dr. Smith, 
indicates clearly that the question, ‘“‘What size class?” 
is still to be answered, unless, of course, the sole 
concern is for academic achievement. 

Factual tests are a poor measure of the total classroom 
product ... but are the only reliable measures of achievement 
at present. Unless such factors as cooperation, earnestness, 
appreciation, and activity are directly antagonistic to successful 
factual learning, they are measured indirectly in the tests used. 


II 


Few studies show any direct concern for the effect 

of the group itself on the educational process. No 
adverse criticism of these earlier researches is intended 
on this point, for the field of social psychology had 
not enjoyed much attention at the time that the 
bulk of these researches were being made. Studies 
of class size which neglect the social aspects of the 
learning situation, however, will hardly satisfy the 
present-day student of education. A statement from 
a report by J. B. Holland in the December, 1954, 
Journal of Experimental Education makes this point 
as follows: 
It may well be argued that most measures of pupil achievement 
estimate only the bare skeleton of the educational process. 
More important behavioral changes are unmeasured, and these 
changes constitute the essence of education. 

Investigation of the field of social psychology, 
proceeding on the fatuous assumption that infor- 
mation on the effect of group size is readily available 
in text books and periodicals, yields very little con- 
crete data. However, certain hypotheses proposed by 
leading students of the field, such as Dr. Thelen of the 
Human Relations Institute in Chicago, correspond 
neatly with observations made by the students of 
class size, and a number of interesting facts become 
apparent. 

1. While individuals may get “lost” in crowds, 
they also tend to have less concern for the opinions of 
their fellows in large group situations and behave 
more independently. The class size studies indicate 
that brighter students make greater gains in large 
classes than in small ones, and that poorer students 
show less improvement. 

2. The influence of the individuals in a group on 
other members of the group decreases as size in- 
creases. Group aims are more readily recognized in 
small classes or groups. Dramatic skits and other 


similar presentations by a few members of a large 
class are generally bigger and better and less inhibited 
than those presented by smaller classes. The spread 
of individual differences seems to be accentuated by 
an increase in the size of a group or class. More 
students make greater average gains in small classes, 
while fewer students make substantial gains in large 
classes. 


3. Leaders of large groups, and, by analogy, 
teachers of large classes tend to be more authoritarian 
than leaders of small ones; and individuals in large 
groups more readily accept dominating leadership. 
A study of observable teacher behavior reported in 
the August, 1950, Yournal of Social Psychology by 
J. K. Hemphill made use of judgments of five students 
exchanged between classes of nineteen and 124 taught 
by the same teacher. The observers found that in the 
small class the teacher was less aggressive, that he 
remained seated most of the time, that he was better 
acquainted with his students, and that he took a more 
personal interest in them. Perhaps this is why 
students in large classes get better grades in subjects 
requiring a mastery of details — spelling, for instance, 
and punctuation and capitalization — while they 
achieve less in literature. 


Ill 


Many other differences are observable in the be- 
havior of individuals in groups of different sizes. 
But it is a conclusion that can be drawn from obser- 
vations in these studies which furnishes the most 
likely basis for continuing to maintain small classes 
wherever possible. While it is nowhere stated, it is 
definitely implied by both students of class size and 
social psychologists that the influence of the teacher 
on the student is greater in the smaller class. 

If, then, what students learn in subject matter 
fields is going to be about the same as what they would 
learn in classes two or even three times as large as 
those they are now in, some very serious thought 
ought to be given to those other learnings that in- 
evitably occur in the classroom. The brighter student, 
it would appear, would have a better opportunity to 
acquire more savoir faire in a smaller class. He also 
has less intellectual challenge, unless it be supplied 
by the teacher, who must, then, be a good one. The 
smaller class, however, gives the teacher a better 
chance to reach and inspire the good student per- 
sonally. The average student gets whatever social 
bonuses inhere in the small class situation, and he 
comes out about even in academics. The poor student 
gains the most of all. 

The question that must be answered is whether the 
independent school can afford to adopt, without 
thorough consideration of the probable effect, a policy 
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that would lead to larger classes wherein would be 
used group techniques that would allow students 
more freedom to establish their own standards. Until 
such techniques are perfected, and desired outcomes 
can be predicted with reasonable certainty, it would 
seem that any change that would tend to diminish 
the influence of the teacher on the individual student 
should be subjected to very careful scrutiny. How 
many can be put on the log with Mark Hopkins? 








NEW BOOK ON FRANK S. HACKETT 


On April 30 a biography of the late Dr. Frank S. 
Hackett, former headmaster of The Riverdale Country 
Schools, will be published by the Eden Publishing Com- 
pany. The title of the book is Quickened Spirit and the 
author is Dr. Hackett’s son, the Rev. Dr. Allen Hackett 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church in St. Louis. 




















SURVEY OF CURRICULUM CONTENT ABOUT 
ASIA IN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


By Exrinor K. Wotr 


Mrs. Wolf is Secretary-Treasurer of the National Council on Asian Affairs, 3905 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


on Asian Affairs asked the 450 members of 

the Secondary Education Board to answer 
questions about the Asian content in their curricula. 
Of the 450 members of the Association, 33% (125) 
responded to the questionnaire. Of these, 88 are 
located in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
area, 15 in the Middle West, and 22 in the West and 
Southwest. 


Ds the spring of 1956, the National Council 


Fifteen of these schools are presently conducting 
half- or full-year elective courses devoted exclusively 
to Asian studies at the senior high school level. Four 
of these schools use Asia, by Sakamaki and White, 
three use 4 Short History of the Far East, by La- 
tourette, and eight use a variety of materials in- 
cluding the above. Two schools (Phillips Exeter and 
National Cathedral of Washington) sent us their own 
excellent and original syllabi, either one of which 
could well be a model for any school wanting to offer 
a course on Asia. All 15 schools commented on their 
need for additional materials of one sort or another, 
such as text books, maps, films, bibliographies, syllabi, 
“‘books about Asia by Asians,” “Anything! Primarily 
we need a clearer textbook.” (St. Mary’s Hall, San 
Antonio, Texas.) 


One hundred and nineteen schools conduct courses 
which “touch on” or “mention” Asia. In the last 
two years of senior high school, a total of 153 courses 
are reported “dealing with Asia” through Modern 
European History, American History, or Problems 
of Democracy. At the junior high school level, the 
same schools reported 90 courses where Asia is in- 
cluded, almost exclusively in geography. The extent 
and depth of Asian coverage varies from intensive 
six-weeks units conducted by 21 schools at the tenth 


grade level in world history, to the eleventh grade 
Modern European approach to colonial problems and 
imperialism. Since this was not a survey in depth, 
we must suppose that the specific interest and training 
of the individual teacher largely determines the value 
of even the most casual encounter with Asian material. 
Furthermore, since only an insignificant fraction of 
those answering stated they did not touch Asia at all, 
it is impossible to determine how many of those not 
answering do include Asian material or simply did 
not answer because they ignore this field. 


Sixty-six of the respondent schools, exclusive of 
those with regular courses, asked for specific assistance. 
Twenty-two mentioned the pressure on curriculum but 
at the same time asked for “teaching tools” or “infor- 
mation as to how Asian material is worked into the 
curriculum.” All 66 seek means whereby “Asia can 
be brought more directly into already existing 
courses.” Twenty-nine schools are planning to in- 
crease the Asian content in the curriculum for the 
year 1956-57, but again, all ask for help, the same 
sort of help as requested by the 15 schools already 
giving an Asian course. ‘Ten schools say they are 
planning no increase in Asian studies. Thirty-one 
want “suggestions” and three say “all we do is talk 
about it.” The greatest demand for help comes from 
42 schools having courses in the senior year “dealing 
indirectly with Asia.” 


Fifty-nine schools said they find no place for 
Asian interests outside the regular curriculum, whereas 
50 schools mentioned assembly programs, seminars, 
current events groups, art and music programs, and 
the utilization of Asians living or studying in their 
area, as a technique for increasing student knowledge 
and awareness of Asia. Nine schools commented on 
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the value of Asians where they could be found to 
participate in their school program for “more than an 
assembly period.” 


In analyzing the replies it is evident that much 
thought has been given to the whole problem of 
Asian studies at the secondary level. It is evident 
also that curriculum pressures limit expanding or 
adding new courses. On the other hand an awareness 
of the need to include Asia as a natural part of the 
heritage of an educated citizen indicates that imagi- 
native measures are imperative. Only some of the 
answers are given in the following quotations and 
more questions are posed. However, we believe they 
are of sufficient interest to give some specific ones. 

“There is a need for additional material suitable for young 
children which would make Asia ‘come alive’ for them.” 

— Junior School Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 

“‘Need very badly continuing summaries to keep abreast of 


times — vertical files not really practical for class work. Head- 
line pamphlets get dated.” 


— Riverdale Country School, New York 
“Any books or pamphlets, monographs, etc., which present 
the true picture of Eastern culture without bias.” 
— Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“More current material, trends and culture, their life and 
thoughts today.” 
— St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, New Jersey 


“A textbook for grades 10-12, another for 7-9, and possibly 
another for 4-6 would meet a very real need; and a general 
survey of Asian government, geography, history, and present 
trends, especially at the high school level, would encourage 
schools like ours to teach more about Asia.” 


— Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


““Make the teacher aware.” 
— Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, New York 


“1. Statistical digests, printed yearly, giving crop yield, 
industrial output, population increase etc., in simple form. 

“2. More books giving the Asiatic viewpoint or books 
written by writers who really know their subject. 

“Perhaps an increased attention to Asiatic problems in 
current events periods; frank discussions of Asiatic problems in 


classes — what do communists and Free World have to offer 
Asiatics, etc.?” 


— Crystal Spring School for Girls, San Mateo, Calif. 


“Hope there will be a follow-up of the information which you 
receive and that we can all benefit. It could not be a more impor- 
tant subject for study at the present time. The question in our 
minds is whether it belongs at the secondary level and if so, to 
what extent.” 


— Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


“Without the mental picture of where India, or Japan, 
etc., is, what it does for a living and what its basiccharacteristics 
are, no amount of theorizing or discussion will ever have more 
than the most fleeting impact on [the students’] global thinking. 
This latter is the role of secondary and college education. If 
the elementary schools can turn out a student knowing his maps 


and his countries, then... they have fulfilled their obliga- 
ee 


— Valley School of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pa. 


The Council on Asian Affairs is grateful to the 
schools that answered the questionnaire and is eager 
to utilize the material as fully as possible. For all 
schools interested in further details of the study, the 
available syllabi, kits on Asia, or possibilities for 
Asian consultants, inquiries should be sent to 3905 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





1In this connection the National Council on Asian Affairs should mention a highly successful program undertaken in the Phila- 
delphia public school system. During April and May, with approval of the United States State Department and the United States 
Information Agency, four carefully selected Asians — a Burmese, an Indian, a Filipino, and a Korean, all at the graduate level or 
above — were employed by the Board of Education as consultants for concentrated work for two or three week periods. They spent 
their days discussing their own countries with the students and with the faculty. They worked in the history classes, current events, 


and any extracurricular activities where “their way” 


was different from ours. Their impact as reported by principals, teachers, and 


students alike was highly effective and specific. The Asians themselves were gratified and delighted, both to act as ambassadors of 
their countries and to have the opportunity to learn about American education. This program is being continued by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education and is being expanded — to other parts of the country and to both public and independent schools. 








ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 


New Edition of 1,000 Book List. — The Library 
Committee is making plans for a new edition of the “1,000 
Book List.’’ Members of the Committee are working on 
the following areas: 

Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. — Fiction, 300-400 

Alice Walter, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. — Biography, 900 

Gerrish, Thurber, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. — 200-700-800 

John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. — Reference 
100-500 

Individuals are invited to send suggestions direct to 
the above persons. 














MAY EXAMINATIONS 
Order blanks (two to a school) for the May 1957 ex- 
aminations were mailed to member schools on March 4. 
Be sure to send them to the SEB office before May 1 to 
insure prompt delivery. 














32nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


PLEASE MARK YOUR CALENDARS NOW! 
THE 32ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SEC. 
ONDARY EDUCATION BOARD WILL BE HELD 
AT THE HOTEL STATLER IN NEW YORK ON FRI. 
DAY AND SATURDAY, MARCH 7 AND 8, 1958. 
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New Kenture—THE POCKET MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 


A REVIEW 


New Venture is a monthly magazine for boys, pub- 
lished in England, and edited by a group of English 
headmasters, under H. J. G. Collis, Ascham, East- 
bourne. It is of pocket size, like the Readers’ Digest, 
and costs two shillings a copy.! 


In these days of scanty reading, one wants to en- 
courage boys in habits of reading; one also wants them 
to know and like their English cousins. New Venture 
will serve both purposes, but one should examine it be- 
fore estimating how well it will do so. 


The good photographs and drawings will appeal to 
boys anywhere, for they show sailing ships, New 
Guinea warriors, big telescopes, parachutists, railroads 
in the Rocky Mountains, spies in Occupied France, 
Arctic adventurers, Corsica, atomic power plants, the 

lympic Games at Melbourne, and soon. The stories 
and articles are written for boys, and will hold their 
interest. The papers on sports and scouting deal, nat- 
urally, more with the English scene than with ours. 


There are stories, both short and serial; historical 
(on the Vikings, for instance), fictional and biblical. 


1 Wein this country may have copies sent to us for 40 cents each. 


These are full of good episodes, informative and amply 
illustrated. The story of St. Paul is told in full-page 
drawings. 


I do not think that the American boy has any 
such magazine of his own. On the other hand, he has 
the National Geographic, which is superior to New Ven- 
ture in its lavish colored photography, and he has the 
Weekly Reader, and two or three similar weeklies, 
which give him, in a journalistic fashion, up-to-the- 
minute news of his own world. If he reads these 
American publications, he may feel that he has not 
time for New Venture as well. 


I conclude that New Venture is well worth trying. 
The publishers are making some copies available for 
distribution at the S.E.B. Conference on March 1 and 
2, and I shall recommend these to the visiting teachers. 
Orders should be sent to New Venture, St. Mary’s 
Chambers, 161A — 166 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


—R. I. W. Westcare, Headmaster 
St. Bernard’s School 
New York City 











TEN BEST BOOKS 


On the afternoon of March 1, as part of the program 
of its 3lst Annual Conference, the Secondary Education 
Board presented its fourth annual book awards for the ten 
best adult books of 1956 for the pre-college reader. The 
winners were as follows: 


A Single Pebble, by John Hersey (Knopf) 

At Home in India, by Cynthia Bowles (Harcourt) 

Helen Keller, Sketch for a Portrait, by Van Wyck 
Brooks (Dutton) 

High, Wide, and Lonesome, by Hal Borland (Lippin- 
cott) 

H. M. S. Ulysses, by Alistair MacLean (Doubleday) 

My Lord, What a Morning, by Marian Anderson 
(Viking) 

Profiles in Courage, by John F. Kennedy (Harper) 

The Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme (Little, Brown) 

This Hallowed Ground, by Bruce Catton (Doubleday) 

Winter Quarters, by Alfred Duggan (Coward McCann) 











1957 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion). 


The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 


The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the SEB’s annual awards as “the ten best adult 
books of 1956 for the pre-college reader,’’ is meant for 
grades 9-12. The Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 


Price to members: 40c per copy postpaid. 


Price to non-members: 50c per copy postpaid. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


FUNDS TO HELP SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


All of us in education were greatly pleased when 
we read, recently, that over one hundred million dol- 
lars had been given to institutions of higher education 
by commerce and industry. We want our students 
from secondary schools to attend colleges that are ade- 
quately equipped, where they will be well housed and 
have the kind of instruction that they are entitled to. 
However, looking over the financial picture, it seems 
that higher education has received a great deal of 
money over the years, and sometimes one wonders 
why some of this money doesn’t trickle down into the 
broader base of secondary education. It is true, our 
public high schools are supported by taxes, but about 
two million young people go to private independent 
schools, where new ways of education are often found. 
Foundations have, time and again, indicated that un- 
less a secondary school has a particular project, no 
funds could be granted to it. This restriction seems 
most unjust to secondary schools, which are, too, 
straining under the weight of expansion. 

Twenty-five years ago only about half as many stu- 
dents were enrolled in private schools; today the inde- 
pendent schools must expand and improve their facili- 
ties at great cost. This situation becomes more aggra- 
vated when a calamity such as a hurricane or a fire hits 
a school. At Stockbridge School we experienced one 
of those calamities just two years ago when our major 
school building, the old barn, burned to the ground 
within minutes. This barn housed the school rooms, 
the theatre, the dance and work shop, music studio, 
basketball court, three teachers’ apartments, and 
the living quarters for all the boys. Of course, no in- 
surance could have been adequate, for a school of our 
type would not have been able to pay the high pre- 
mium. Thus we found ourselves in a precarious situa- 
tion in that we could not replace the building and, at 
the same time, enrollments were increasing. We had 
to put on a private drive for funds among our friends 
and parents, and were fortunate in receiving about 
$140,000. This, however, did not pay for the needed 
buildings, which cost over $300,000 to build. Though 


we had enjoyed good relationships with our local 
banks, none of them could or would undertake to put 
a mortgage on our school property and help us in this 
way to raise the remaining money. Every bank presi- 
dent in our county was asked. I, personally, spent 
months in seeking out lending institutions, and so did 
the treasurer of our school, without great success. 
Just by chance, after eight months of industrious 
work, which by the way took me away from the much 
more important work of education, we were able to 
secure through a large lending institution, as a “special 
favor,” the mortgage that we needed. 

In the course of searching for this money, I realized 
that many schools are in similar predicaments and 
wondered whether a new solution might be found to 
this problem that many of us are facing. I make the 
following suggestion, which might possibly be carried 
out by a group of people or an organization such as the 
SEB. 

We might get in touch with a number of founda- 
tions and convince them to make money available co- 
operatively. A pool of several million dollars could be 
deposited with a bank, and our schools could draw 
from this limited amounts as needed. The loans could 
be secured by mortgages on school property and amor- 
tized over a ten or fifteen-year period with interest to 
pay for the handling of this account. Of course, the 
administration of this cooperative fund should be in 
the hands of both foundations and members of second- 
ary schools. In this way, it would be possible for 
schools in good standing, without loss of time, to bet- 
ter their facilities and educational standards. The de- 
tails and legal aspects of this plan would have to be in- 
vestigated further if there should be sufficient interest 
in such a plan. 


I should very much like to hear from my colleagues 
in the field whether or not they find merit in this plan. 
This is, after all, in the interest of advancement of 
independent education. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hans K. Maeper, Headmaster, 
Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be 
advertiser. 





assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 








WANTED — TEACHERS 


If you are interested in teaching in an outstanding 
private secondary school in the Midwest, class average 13, 
pupil load 52, answer this advertisement. Strictly college 
preparatory, screened enrollment, good salary, excellent 
living accommodations. Eight years minimum teaching 
experience necessary. All replies confidential. 


Write to: Box 3140 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








WANTED — ENGLISH TEACHER 


New Jersey elementary coeducational country day 
school seeks man experienced in sixth through eighth grade 
English, willing and able to teach social studies. Program 
revision may require either subject exclusively or com- 
bination of both. Assistant football and basketball coach- 
ing desired afternoons. Pleasant community. Salary de- 
pendent upon training and experience. 

Write to: Box 60 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














WANTED: ASSISTANT SCIENCE EDITOR FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Young man, good science background, writing ability, 
to assist with revisions of established texts and prepara- 
tion of new ones in chemistry, physics, and physical science 
for outstanding New York publisher, July 1. Give full 
particulars in first letter, personal interview required at 
candidate’s convenience. 


Address: Box 35 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








WANTED: MATHEMATICS EDITOR FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Man or woman under 45 to assume responsibility for 
developing complete program Grades 7-12 for outstanding 
New York publisher. Should have initiative, knowledge 
of new trends and techniques, writing ability. Give full 
particulars in first letter; personal interview required at 
candidate’s convenience. 

Address: Box 40 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














CAMP ZAKELO 
Harrison, Maine 
(Founded 1902 — Boys 7-16) 

Teachers — specialists or general — for sports, tutor- 
ing, shop, art, printing, nature, Indian Lore, camping skills, 
wishing long-term counselorship with outstanding camp 
would gain worthwhile experience. 


Send qualifications to: Zak Zarakov, Director 
(Exeter ’24, Harvard ’27) 


393 Clinton Road, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 





ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION SOUGHT 


Twenty-seven years of solid school experience, the ma- 
jority in administration, can be made available on reason- 
able notice to present Board of Trustees. Currently hold 
Headmastership but interested also in opening as Dean, 
Business Manager, Public Relations Office or Admissions 
Chairman at secondary, junior college or college level. 
A.B. and M.Ed. degrees. 


Write to: Box 80 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 
Experienced administrator with private boarding 
school background as Director of Studies, Administrative 
Dean, and Assistant Headmaster desires Headmaster’s 
position in private school, either boarding or day; boys or 
coed; military or non-military, effective June, 1957. 
Write to: Box 55 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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SUMMER COTTAGE FOR SALE 


Penobscot Bay, Maine. Ideal for quiet restful vaca- 
tion for professional people yet with nearby activities for 
the young. Pine panelled cottage built by present owner, 
a schoolmaster, three bedrooms, bath, located on wooded 
point, 500 feet shore, 234 acres. Beautiful environment 
and view. Excellent sailing. Golf. $9,500. 


Box 75 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 




















COLLEGE PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS 
POSITION 
September 1957 
College preparatory day school for girls in New York 
State requires experienced woman teacher of mathematics. 
Excellent salary schedule. T.1.A.A., Social Security, Blue 


Cross and Blue Shield. 
Write to: Box 65 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 























Write to: 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION OPENING 
September 1957 


Sewickley Academy looking for man to direct boys’ 
athletic program and coach some teams. 
inexperienced. The right man eligible for favorable salary 
and attractive new home on campus. 


Clifford Nichols, Jr. 


Sewickley Academy 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Experienced or 














OUR 


SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


NEUTER PREP 


WENTY-THREE preparatory schools were repre- 

sented at the annual meeting of District One of 

the American Alumni Council held at Dart- 
mouth College on January 24 and 25. 


Those attending benefited by the opportunity to 
hear discussions in four different areas of alumni work: 
Annual Fund, Records, Magazine, and Capital Gift 
Campaigns. 


For independent school representatives the high- 
light of the conference each year is the special session 
devoted to independent school problems. 


Frederick Stott of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
A.A.C. Director for Schools, was panel moderator. A 
novel idea was tried in an effort to give conferees an 
all-round picture of the multitudinous problems facing 
school administrators. 


Subject of the panel session was ‘‘Neuter Prep: 
The Complete Alumni Program.” Panelists were: 


Frank Conklin, Deerfield, who spoke on Alumni 
Organization; George B. Savage, Loomis, who spoke 
on Development Fund and Annual Giving; and 
Barnitz Williams, Hebron, who spoke on Communi- 
cations — Publications. 


Three “consultants” also took part in the session. 
They acted occasionally as headmaster, occasionally 
as trustee of Neuter Prep. After they had established 
what the students were called — neutrons (if my notes 
are right), and the graduates — alumna (finally agreed 
upon as the correct plural neuter of alumnus!), they 
asked many searching questions. The consultants 
were: Mrs. Alexander Crane, Headmistress, Abbot 
Academy; Appleton Seaverns, Headmaster, Suffield 
Academy; James Wickenden, Headmaster, Tabor 
Academy. 


Prior to the session, a sheet giving facts about the 
hypothetical school was distributed to everyone pres- 
sent. (See"page 20.) 
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THE COMPLETE ALUMNI PROGRAM 
FOR NEUTER PREP 


(A HYPOTHETICAL PROGRAM FOR A HYPOTHETICAL SCHOOL) 
I. Facts 
A. General 


Boarding school, 100 years old, located in Middle Town, USA . . . 400 students from 30 states . . . 20% alumni off- 
spring . . . scholarships awarded to 15% . . . applications steadily growing . . . faculty of 50. 


B. Financial 1957-58 Budget $1,000,000. 
Income Expense 
Student Fees Academic Expenses $280,000 
“i i ition — 50,000 
All-inclusive tuition — $2,000 $750,0 ey eee 200,000 
Scholarships & Prizes 60,000 
Endowment Buildings & Grounds 
Income from $3,000,000 market, at 5% 150,000 Maintenance and major plant im- 
provements; janitors; heat and elec- 
tricity 230,000 
Gifts Administration 
Salaries; alumni and public relations 
For current use 75,000 oak 90,000 
General 
Faculty annuity and pensions; insur- 
Other Income 25,000 ance, social security; etc. 70,000 


Surplus applied to complete repayment 
of bank note 70,000 


$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


C. Alumni 


6,000 alumni (or whatever sex is Neuter) live in all 48 states, but with 70% living within 300 miles of Middle Town. An 
improvised alumni program includes: a loose alumni organization; 6 alumni dinners per year; a semi-annual newsletter 
issued by the school; alumni homecoming day, with reunions; Alumni Fund ($15,000 in 1956). 


II. Reputation, Philosophy and Other 


Well regarded and important in its field, but not necessarily one of “‘top ten’”’ 


. . . Likes to consider itself a ‘‘national”’ 
school (which overdoes it a bit) . . 


- most students go to well known colleges — growing more difficult each year. 
Considers its basic purpose is education of a high quality, has many uncrystallized thoughts on: expansion in numbers; 
experimenting with audio-visual and other teaching techniques; how to attract and train teachers, etc. etc. 

Recognizes three immediate pressing needs 


a) greater annual income 
b) new teachers, especially in science 


c) regular program of maintenance and repair to physical plant 


III. Question 


What should be the complete alumni program for Neuter Prep? 
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I must make it clear that what happened in the meet- 
ing I am about to report did not represent the opinions of 
the Secondary Education Board or of its Public Rela- 
tions Committee — or even of all those who were present 
at the meeting. There is no perfect or universally-appli- 
cable answer to our problems. Every school is individual, 
and although its problems may be like its neighbor's, it 
has to find its own solution to them. Nevertheless it is 
always helpful when we can meet with our colleagues from 
other schools and talk things over. Our discussion was 
often humorous, tongue-in-cheek, but it had serious under- 
tones, and from the informal give and take we all benefited. 

May I take this opportunity to express my thanks 
to Barnitz Williams, who gave me a transcript of his 
remarks, and to Rowan Wakefield of Berkshire School, 
who outlined the other talks and kept notes on the 
meeting. 

The session got underway with an attendance of 
twenty-six persons from twenty-three different sec- 
ondary schools. Chairman Stott explained the pur- 
pose of the meeting: to pool the knowledge and re- 
sources of the panel members and the consultants and 
come up with the outline of a complete alumni pro- 
gram for an average middlesized independent second- 
ary school. Three main aspects of the program would 
be: (1) the general alumni organization; (2) the devel- 
opment fund and annual giving; and (3) communica- 
tions. Each panel member, said Mr. Stott, would 
start by recommending a certain method of procedure 
for Neuter Prep, a hypothetica! boarding school with 
an enrollment of 400 students and a budget of $1,- 
000,000. 

Neuter Prep’s educational philosophy was then 
presented by Barnitz Williams.! 

“‘My statement of a philosophy of alumni relation- 
ship at Neuter Prep must be somewhat objective in 
relation to Neuter Prep. But I offer it as a possible 
philosophy for any school — at least in a general sense. 

“Tt seems to me that the philosophy from which an 
alumni program stems must be the educational philos- 
ophy of the school. Let us determine, then, the edu- 
cational philosophy of Neuter Prep. 

“Realizing that its students come directly from the 
home, Neuter Prep looks on itself as an extension of 
family life and all agencies of a community, and sees 
itself performing the functions of those agencies in the 
life of its students. It attempts to create a compact 
and unified relationship among its 400 students, be- 
lieving that its students must learn to live harmoni- 
ously in a society. It does not demand that its stu- 
dents ‘adjust.’ Rather, it attempts to help its stu- 
dents recognize and accept differences in people; it 
attempts to help its students realize that in a society 


there must be laws, that in a society the individual 
person must give up part of his freedom because of the 
interdependence of people. It insists that each of its 
students be aware of the society in which he lives, 
critical of its shortcomings, and proud of its strength. 
As a result, Neuter Prep welcomes suggestions in all 
areas of school life from its students, with the hope 
that it can instill in them a sense of social responsi- 
bility. 

“But Neuter Prep believes the awareness of self 
and realization of self to be even more important than 
social consciousness. It aspires to make of its students 
breathing, living, autonomous human beings eager to 
develop their power and aware of their limitations. It 
hopes that by following such a philosophy it will pro- 
duce mature men and women with an inner power that 
will enable them to lead distinctive and creative lives. 
Big words these — but Neuter Prep believes these 
things; it believes in itself and in its strength; it re- 
fuses to be buffeted about by any old educational 
breeze; it strives to be mature itself. It says that it 
must be the example for its students. 


“One more point: Neuter Prep believes that as an 
independent school it must make some contribution to 
secondary school education. While an excellent edu- 
cation for its students is in a vague and general sense 
its aim, it believes that it must develop devices and 
techniques that are or could be applicable to all 
schools, independent or public. 


“It is this philosophy then from which stems the 
relationship between Neuter Prep and its alumni. 
Neuter Prep looks on its alumni as mature people! It 
has to, for this state of man is its goal. Hence, in spite 
of the weakness of this assumption on occasion, it con- 
siders all of its alumni to be mature or, if you will, to 
be in varying stages of maturity. What is important 
is that it demands of its alumni that they be living, 
breathing, conscious, autonomous human beings. It 
does not put its arm around its alumni, drawing them 
close, having them snuggle up. It does not say, ‘Dear 
Boys!’ It does not play on maudlin sentimentality, 
urging its alumni to believe that their days at dear old 
Neuter Prep were the best days of their lives. It does 
not cling to them as a lonely dominating mother at- 
tempts to hold her brood, nor does it insist that its 
alumni believe that Neuter Prep is the source of wis- 
dom, love, kindliness, or that it is a harbor to take 
refuge in against the storms of life. 


“Rather it welcomes the affection of its alumni — 
an affection based on the recognition that Neuter Prep 
has aided them in gaining stature in life — an affec- 
tion that springs from worthiness, from the realization 
that Neuter Prep is doing for another generation those 


1 The reader is reminded that the recommendations are Mr. Williams’ own and not those of any organization. 
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things that will enable that generation to become 
mature. 


“And since Neuter Prep hopes that its alumni are 
people who live creatively, people capable of sound 
criticism and judgment, it is willing that they inspect 
Neuter Prep closely, evaluate its aims and procedures, 
and make suggestions. The Neuter Prep alumnus is 
still part of the family, a partner in an educational ven- 
ture. Not a junior partner in a secondary position, 
but an equal partner, one whose word is worthy of 
respect. 


“Perhaps, then, out of these concepts comes the 
hope that the alumni of Neuter Prep will support 
Neuter Prep in its venture with a support that may be 
expressed by being friendly, by being judicious in sug- 
gestion, by making financial contributions, and by re- 
membering always the worthiness of Neuter Prep as a 
contributor to the intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment of its students. 


“This then might be a statement of the philosophy 
of Neuter Prep from which stems its relationship with 
its alumni.” 

* * * *” * * 

The second speaker was Frank Conklin, who gave 
the following outline of the General Alumni Organi- 
zation.} 


“The general alumni organization can be divided 
principally into the ‘On-Campus’ and ‘Off-Campus’ 
organization.” 


A. On Campus 
1. Director of Alumni Activities (no longer called ‘‘Alumni 
Secretary’) 

a. Is a graduate of Neuter Prep, Class of ’35. 

b. Has been a member of the teaching faculty (history), 
but now spends full time on administration — oc- 
casionally substitutes in class when someone is out. 

c. Coordinates all alumni affairs, directly responsible for 

the alumni office. 
. Also serves as clerk of the Board of Trustees. 
. Coordinates all general public relations of the school. 
f. Has learned to take both moving and still pictures, 


since it is difficult to find anyone who will consistently 
perform this function. 


a. 


o 


g- Takes his meals in the school dining room to help 
supervise, but also to become better acquainted with 
the future alumni. 

h. Is a member of Middle Town Service Club. 

2. Director of Fund-raising Activities 

a. Is an alumnus who has had experience with the 
nationally-known professional fund raising firm of 
Jack, Katchum, and Keepum. 

b. Serves as clerk of the Finance Committee of Board of 
Trustees and is an assistant treasurer of Neuter Prep, 

c. Is Secretary of the Selective Volunteer Committee of 
Past and Present Parents of Neuter Prep. 





d. Serves on the Committee on Admissions. 

e. Is a director of Middle Town First National Com- 
mercial Savings and Trust Company, which holds 
the mortgage or note on the school. 


3. Editor of Alumni Magazine (Neuter Quartum in Per- 
petuum) 

. Teaches three classes in history. 

. Edits the magazine. 

. Writes press releases — not athletic ones. 

. Is a good photographer. 

. Is adviser to the school paper. 


4. Alumni Office 


a. Private and adjoining offices for above mentioned 
executives. 

b. A records room supervised by (Mrs. Clara Cleric 
Gerkum) a woman who at one time was secretary to 
the headmaster but now maintains all permanent 
records, including addresses. She also serves as office 


manager, guiding all clerical and secretarial workers 
in this office. 


ono wm Bk 


c. Mailing room with addressograph equipment — 
adequate work area for assembling, stuffing, sealing, 
postage meter, mail sacks for bulk mailing, etc. All 
school mail handled here. 

d. Stenographic room — sound-proofed, equipped with 
electric typewriters, duplicating machines, four auto- 
typist machines. 

e. Conference room — used for various meetings and also 
for layout of magazine. All this situated in close 
proximity to all other administrative offices. Direct 
connection with treasurer’s office for Fund Director. 
Good liaison and cooperation between offices. 


B. Off Campus 
1. Alumni Council 
a. Composition — selective: 


1) Representatives from each four year class group. 

2) Representatives from each of the six geographical 
areas. 

3) Representatives-at-large, each selected because of 
individual’s national prominence, interest in Neuter 
Prep, personal wealth, or connection with corporate 
wealth. 

b. Officers: 

1) President (also a member of the Board of Trustees) 

2) Vice President 

3) Treasurer (Fund Secretary) 

4) Secretary (Director of Alumni Activities) 

c. Function — to stimulate interest in Neuter Prep and 

1) Assist in organizing regional meetings. 

2) Provide counsel and assistance on the annual 
Alumni Fund. 

3) Seek worthy students of ability and promise who 
will benefit from this specialized college prepara- 
tory program and who might not otherwise go to 
college. Many of these will need financial assist- 
ance, but this is not an essential requisite. Talent 
in any field is not held against a possible student. 
Dramatic, musical, creative, even athletic ability 
is recognized as not only a personal contribution 
of the individual to Neuter Prep, but also a means 
whereby the faculty — and a// coaches and other 


1 Mr. Conklin’s recommendations are his own and concern a purely hypothetical organization and purely hypothetical persons. 
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specialists are members of the teaching faculty — 
may help to develop the student. 

4) Nominate candidates for Alumni Trustee. 

5) Promote young men and women to go into teaching. 

2. Regional Clubs: Middle Town; Western USA; North- 

east — New England; Middle East — New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania; Southern; Midwest; 
and colleges. 


x* * * *£- kK * 


The Question of Development Fund and Annual 
Giving was next discussed by George Savage,! whose 
remarks follow: 


Introduction 


“To cover in ten minutes or less the general sub- 
ject of fund-raising, both annual giving and develop- 
ment, and also come up with a specific program in 
these areas for good old Neuter Prep is a well-nigh im- 
possible task. It seems to me that my purpose can 
be best served if my comments are such as will raise 
questions in your mind for later discussion. I am con- 
vinced more and more strongly as times goes on that 
the program that is right for one institution is not nec- 
essarily right for another; the personalities on the staff 
at the school concerned with the program, the trustee 
group, alumni council, and parent group must each be 
studied with the view of how best to capitalize on all 
the strengths that are present and available. The final 
test of the suitability of the program for that institu- 
tion must, as I see it, be “Do those who will be respon- 
sible for carrying it out firmly believe in it?’ 


“Now just so you and I can be sure that we are 
talking the same language, at the risk of being too ob- 
vious I would like to suggest my meaning for the terms 
‘annual giving’ and ‘development.’ Annual giving 
consists of those funds, no matter what the source, 
whether they are restricted or unrestricted, which are 
given and used for the current operational budget of 
the school. The Development Fund, which we hope 
will be the result of the Development Program, is a 
capital fund, again either restricted or unrestricted, 
which will yield endowment income or be available for 
new building or the renovation of present building that 
is more extensive than just general maintenance. 


Annual Giving 


“Neuter already has an annual giving program 
that brings in $75,000 a year — $15,000 from alumni 
and $60,000 from parents and friends. As I see it, the 
average gift from parents and friends is $300; roughly 
50 per cent of parents contribute to this fund. That 
doesn’t seem too bad a situation and is one that should 
be continued and expanded as much as possible. 


“The $15,000 from 6,000 alumni is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. Something is wrong here — the alumni 
fund should be shooting for a minimum of $60,000 and 
perhaps, depending on the financial ability and inter- 
est of the alumni body, should be even higher. 

“Class agents should be appointed for each class or, 
if there is an existing group of agents, the personnel 
should be changed to get more effective alumni at 
work. A regional agent system, cutting across class 
lines but aiming at personal contact with as many 
alumni as possible, should be set up also. This last is 
easier said than done, but even though much added 
work is involved I believe that it is most worthwhile 
and necessary if the alumni are even to approximate 
their potential. 


Development 

“Now for Development! First, let me state that it 
is my humble opinion that any independent educa- 
tional institution should look to the future and try to 
determine where it intends to go educationally and 
then think through the problem of its present and fu- 
ture needs. To preserve the status quo is slowly but 
surely to fall behind. The best minds available should 
be called in to work out a plan for the future. The 
best individuals from administration, the faculty, the 
trustees, interested alumni and parents should be in- 
vited to form a committee of from six to ten individ- 
uals to study this whole problem and list future capi- 
tal needs, immediate and long range. 


“What they might come up with would be the list 
of ‘Immediate Needs’ of Neuter Prep, as stated on the 
back of the sheet we have all received; namely, 


1. Greater annual income. 
2. New teachers, especially science. 


3. Regular program of maintenance and repair 
of physical plant. 


“The list of needs for the endowment and build- 
ings must have dollar issue attached by a professional 
consultant. 

“Next a Development Committee should be ap- 
pointed to carry out the program. This committee 
should include: alumni, parents, friends, business- 
men, lawyers, and others. Its first task should be to 
break down the overall objectives of the program into 
smaller bits; for example, faculty salaries, a particular 
building. Then assign these priorities and set up a 
time table. 

“Determine where the money is to come from, and 
analyze the sources of all potential gifts: Parents; 
alumni; friends; corporations; foundations and be- 
quests. 


1 Mr, Savage’s recommendations are his own and not those of any organization, as he points out. 
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“Prepare your pleas, then go to work raising 
” 
money. 
* *+ * *€ &* & 


Barnitz Williams then spoke briefly on Communi- 
cations — Publications: 

“Neuter Prep has made a start in establishing a 
means of communicating with its alumni — in its 
semi-annual newsletter. But apparently the tie is a 
bit tenuous. 


“Tt seems to me that with a student body of 400 
and an alumni group of 6,000, Neuter Prep could well 
develop an alumni magazine to be issued twice a year, 
with the hope that eventually it will be issued four 
times a year. To establish a rigid budget at the out- 
set seems to me to limit the activity of the magazine. 
Rather, after a year or so, Neuter Prep could deter- 
mine better the type of magazine it wants for its 
alumni and then establish a budget. 

“The editor and editorial staff must be Neuter 
Prep alumni or associated long with the school — per- 
haps drawn from faculty or administrative staff, men 
who know, or better, fee/ Neuter Prep. 

“Philosophy of the magazine stems from the edu- 
cational philosophy of Neuter Prep. In a sense the 
magazine is a house organ designed to inform and 
bind — to create cohesion; hence to inform alumni 
about Neuter Prep and about fellow alumni. Its pur- 
pose is not to teach, not to present articles on world 
affairs. Neuter Prep is not concerned with adult edu- 
cation in its magazine. The tone of the magazine 
must be mature, for it is directed to mature people — 
the aim of Neuter Prep. Hence, no father-son ap- 
proach. In this sense it must compete with commer- 
cial magazines. It must be mature in format, in lay- 
out, and above all in material and in style of writing. 

“‘All other communications are in a sense subor- 
dinate to alumni magazines. But there are occasions 
for other pieces to go out — Newsletters, etc.” 


* * * * * * 


Following the presentation of this program for 
Neuter Prep there was a chance for the consultants 
and audience to ask questions and give their views on 
various aspects of the program. As can be imagined, 
many different opinions were expressed, and the dis- 
cussion was a lively one. 


The SEB’s own public relations workshops, held 
twice a year in New York, offer the same kind of op- 
portunity for the sharing of experience among inde- 
pendent school alumni and public relations directors 
and others. As you know, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee invites fifteen guests from member schools to 
attend each meeting. If you would like to be put on 
the waiting list to attend a future workshop, be sure 





to write to the Executive Secretary, Miss Esther 
Osgood, Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre 
Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


CISA 
The Council for Independent School Aid has taken 
its first step on its path to seeking aid for independent 
educational institutions below the college level. This 


first step is a sturdy one and will be followed by many 
others. 


Since our last issue the CISA has been legally in- 
corporated with the following purposes, as briefly 
summarized in a special January Bulletin published 


by the NCIS: 


1. To promote a better understanding by corporate and 
foundation executives and by the general public of 
the needs and the contributions of American inde- 
pendent schools. 

2. To encourage serious consideration by the American 
business community of corporate giving programs 
for independent education below the college level; 
and to develop other sources of financial support for 
the strengthening of the independent schools. 


3. To carry on a program of research, publication, con- 
sultation and other activities designed to further the 
above aims. 


Its charter varies in one important respect from 
that of its older brother, the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education. It has included specifically the power 
to solicit and distribute funds for educational institu- 
tions. The CFAE has as its chief purpose the mission 
of explaining to corporations the needs of higher edu- 
cation, and why those needs are of so much concern to 
the business community that they deserve the con- 
tinuing financial help of corporations. CISA does not 
apparently intend to make use of this power but fore- 
sees the possibility that some corporation may wish to 
contribute to a central fund rather than to choose 
among various institutions. At the college level the 
American College Fund has been established to care 
for such a situation. 


The officers and directors of the organization are: 

Chairman: Frank F. Russell, 

Chairman of the Board, 

Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
Secretary: Francis Parkman, 

Executive Secretary, 

National Council of Independent Schools 
Treasurer: Jarvis Cromwell, 

President, 

Iselin-Jefferson Financial Company 
Kempton Dunn, 

President, 

American Brake Shoe Company 
German H. H. Emory, 

Vice Chairman, 

Riegel Textile Corporation 
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J. T. Foster, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
P. R. Mallory & Company 


Robert L. Hamill, 
Partner, 
Sanderson & Porter 
John M. Kemper, 
Headmaster, 
Phillips Academy 


Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., 
President, 
Mosler Safe Company 
Wilson Parkhill, 
Headmaster, 
Collegiate School 

The tremendous task ahead will require adequate 
financial support. The NCIS has granted $5,000 to 
CISA for initial work. The directors have appealed to 
all independent schools for their support. They are 
certain that a demonstration by the schools of their 
interest in CISA and their willingness to help finan- 
cially will improve the Council’s chances for receiving 
support from foundations which may become inter- 
ested in the future of independent education at the 
primary and secondary levels. 

The time seems right for the work of this new or- 
ganization, and we shall wait eagerly the reports of its 
progress. We certainly hope that it will do much to 
increase interest in and support of all our independent 
schools. 


JOINT CAMPAIGN 

Last year Springside School and Chestnut Hill 
Academy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, initiated a 
three-year joint campaign for a million dollars. 

An attractive progress report to past contributors 
and prospective donors states that contributions and 
pledges to date total more than $700,000. The funds 
are to be used to help Chestnut Hill enlarge its ca- 
pacity from a nine to a twelve-grade school, with the 
necessary building and personnel costs plus the con- 
struction of new locker and shower rooms and, ulti- 
mately, the provision of a new gymnasium. Spring- 
side, as a result of the initial encouraging results of the 
campaign, has started construction of its new senior 
school on its new site. The campaign is continuing, 
and officials of both schools seem encouraged at the 
prospects of reaching the goal. 


Springside School held ground-breaking cere- 
monies on its new campus at Cherokee Street and 
Willow Grove Avenue last November. This 26-acre 
tract was presented to the school by Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry P. Brown, Jr., and completion of the building 
is expected before the end of the current year. 

At the ground-breaking, which was attended by 
approximately 2,000 people, the perimeter of the new 
school was outlined and roped off. Equipped with 


pickaxes, shovels, trowels, and even large kitchen 
spoons, students ranging in age from four-year kin- 
dergarteners to this year’s graduating class gathered 
inside the enclosure with the faculty and members of 
the Board of directors. After the singing of the school 
hymn, D. Alexander Wieland, president of the board 
of directors, rang an enormous old-fashioned school 
bell — the signal for each school member to dig up one 
shovelful of ground. The singing of the school song 
concluded the ceremony. Chestnut Hill Academy’s 
band accompanied the singing. 

The assemblage then walked to nearby Chestnut 
Hill Academy, where they inspected the recently con- 
structed ground floor of a new gymnasium wing. The 
largest part of C. H. A.’s share of the campaign pro- 
ceeds to date has been used for building this section, 
which provides modern locker and shower facilities for 
the present school body and will ultimately be fur- 
nished with facilities for a considerably larger student 
body. 

After the inspection tea was served in the C. H. A. 
gymnasium. 

On December 1 the two schools will renew their 
joint campaign with an appeal to prospective con- 
tributors who were not reached in the initial stage and 
to those past contributors who preferred to give on a 
one-year rather than a three-year basis. 


NEW AIMS IN ALUMNI BULLETIN 


In the new alumni bulletin of the New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., called 
The Shield, there is a page entitled “‘Cornwall Today.” 
Its object is two-fold: (1) to recall the town to those 
who have left the campus of NYMA by telling of the 
Academy’s part in community affairs at the present 
time; and (2) to salute commendable town activities, 
mostly of the volunteer type, and some of the civic 
leaders in these organizations. 


In the first issue last fall the story on Cornwall fell 
into three parts. There was an introductory section of 
five paragraphs describing changes and new develop- 
ments in the town. Then followed: 

“‘We are happy to report that NY MA is busy adding to 

the cultural and civic possibilities of Cornwall. Three 


important activities, among others, have been developed 
at the Academy:” 


These were, in brief, the regional College Entrance 
Examination Board test center for all the boys and 
girls of the Central Hudson Valley; the use of the 
ROTC Auditorium for the U. S. Army Reserve Unit 
(Tank Co., 390 Inf., 98th Div.); and the continuation 
of the advanced course in testing, given at NYMA for 
teachers of the area by the NYU department of edu- 
cation. 
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In the final section, the story mentioned the names 
of NYMA faculty and staff who were active in four 
community organizations: Rotary and Lions Clubs, 
the American Legion, and the Central Hudson Valley 
Football Officials Association, which was founded at 
NYMA and holds its organizational meeting in the 
Hade Memorial Gymnasium in the fall. 

In the winter issue of The Shield, which came out 
in January, 1957, the lead paragraph had the following 
information: 

“‘We have established this page to tell alumni, parents, 

and friends of NYMA about the town in which their 

school is located. ... Three projects receive our 

attention in this issue: . . . the Cornwall Ambulance 

Corps, the Col. H. G. Stanton Memorial Fund, and the 

Greater Cornwall Association.” 

“Cornwall Today” concluded with a forecast of 
other organizations to come: the Cornwall Hospital, 
the Lions Club, the Businessmen’s Association, the 
Garden Club, and others. Thus at NYMA the alumni 
bulletin is carrying an example of good community re- 
lations and the story of Cornwall to all parts of the na- 
tion and many foreign countries. 


FORMAL COURSE ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROMOTION AND FUND RAISING 
A course of unusual vigor, variety, and timeliness 
took place at Teachers College, Columbia, during the 


first semester of the school year 1956-57. Entitled 
“Educational Promotion and Fund Raising,” it was 
presented by Dr. Abel A. Hanson, general secretary of 
TC. Although it was a regular course (Educ. 325D) 
in the college’s department of educational adminis- 
tration, most of the thirty-two members of the class 
were from colleges, universities, independent schools, 
charitable, religious, and youth organizations. 


From time to time specialists from the fields of 
professional fund raising, public relations, and cor- 
porations with educational support programs, ad- 
dressed the class, which had many opportunities to ask 
questions. One meeting took place at the offices of a 
midtown public relations firm. 


Among the educational institutions represented in 
the membership of the class were: the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Army Information School, Ft. Slo- 
cum, N. Y.; Brandeis University, Catholic U. of 
Puerto Rico, Columbia University: Graduate School 
of Business, Teachers College, and College of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons; Finch College, Fordham University, 
Goshen Central School, N. Y.; Hesston College, 
Hunter College, New York Military Academy, and 
the University of Bridgeport. Also: Greater N. Y. 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America; Hayden Planeta- 
rium, Institute for International Order, N. Y. C. Rec- 
reation Commission, and the Salvation Army. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Josepxu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


Boys selected for ability and interest in mathe- 
matics at the end of the second form at Newark Acad- 
emy, Newark, N. J., are eligible for a three-year accel- 
erated mathematics course which can qualify them 
for the examinations given under the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. In the third form these boys take 
plane geometry and intermediate algebra, carrying 
five-and-a-half major subjects instead of the usual 
four-and-a-half. In the fourth form they may take 
Mathematics V, consisting of solid geometry, trigo- 
nometry, advanced algebra and introductory calculus. 
As seniors, they are provided with a special course by 
mathematics department head Otto E. Huddle, which 
is equivalent to college freshman mathematics. The 
first crop of four advanced students will work with 
Mr. Huddle next year on Mathematics VI, hoping to 


begin sophomore mathematics when they enter college 
in the fall of 1958. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on 
Hudson, N. Y., a new reading program has been de- 
signed to acquaint the already competent member of 
the senior class with an adult approach to the re- 
quirements of college reading. It develops in the stu- 
dent an appreciation of the kinds of material he will be 
expected to read with speed and comprehension. 


The group meets twice a week under the direction 
of Robert V. Ward, reading specialist and director of 
remedial reading at NYMA. The course aims to give 
the first classman additional confidence in his ability 
to solve the new and intensified reading problems 
which will be presented by the college curriculum early 
in his freshman year. 
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The program was started last year with a pilot 
group during the spring trimester. It is being con- 
tinued with selected seniors during the current school 
year of 1956-57. 





The art department at New York Military Acad- 
emy is enjoying its second year under the direction 
of Mrs. Rosemarie Gille, A.B., Hesse State College. 
Reestablished after a lapse of some years, the depart- 
ment sets forth four aims: 


(1) Appreciation of art and artistic values in gen- 
eral. (2) Knowledge and understanding of fundamen- 
tal laws. (3) Discovery and promotion of special 
skills and abilities of the cadets. (4) Development of 
knowledge and skill in using varied materials. 

There is a wide acceptance of art at NYMA. Foot- 
ball players like to participate as well as the less ath- 
letic type of boy. Appreciation is encouraged through 
a study of nature, exhibits, museum and gallery visits, 
and reproductions, photographs, and prints. 

Phases of art at the Academy include student re- 
search and collecting; free-hand drawing, laws, tech- 
nique, and analysis; free expression in color; use of 
colors; water, tempera, oil; and use of pencils, crayons, 
pastels, inks, paper and cardboard in colors, stone, 
wood, soap, clay, plaster, and gypsum. 

The boys in the art classes and Mrs. Gille are not 
isolated in the Studio, but serve as the leaders in dec- 
orating the gymnasium for the formal hops, and in 
preparing the scenery for “Yea, Furlough!” the big, 
home-made, musical revue, staged each year on the 
last night of the winter term. 

The course receives a full year’s credit for college 
entrance and meets in three single and two double 
periods each week. 


Several trips are taken. Last October the group 
went to Williamstown, Mass., to visit the magnificent 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, located not 
far from the Williams College campus. Other trips 
will include the Museum of Modern Art, the Metro- 
politan, in New York City, and the West Point Muse- 
um, USMA. 

An exhibition of the cadets’ work is held in the 
Studio during the Mothers Day weekend in May. 





A new wrinkle in the economics course at Hawaii’s 
oldest college-preparatory school takes stocks and 
bonds out of dry text-booksinto the do-it-; ourself 
field. 

Some 100 students at Punahou School, Hono- 
lulu’s cen ury-old independent institution, are learn- 
ing about the American system of free enterprise by 
owning stock of their own. Instead of parroting text- 
book facts, the students study the subject through 


actual ownership, relating all information to their own 
holdings. 

Two academy economics instructors, Roland W. 
Higgins and Donald A. Klemer, have combined their 
class courses for the practical experiment in education. 
Students agree that the new approach to economics 
brings reality to abstract terms like “market value,” 
“book value,” “dividend,” “‘price,” “‘yield,” “taxes.” 

To handle investments, a “holding company” was 
formed, organized like a mutual fund, complete with 
charter and by-laws. Chairman of the student board 
of directors is a junior, Alex Jamile, and a senior, Dick 
Wirtz, is sub-chairman. 

Investments were made on a voluntary basis, with 
students permitted to purchase as many fifty-cent 
shares in the holding company as they wished. 

The student company then bought one share each 
in four concerns — two mainland United States firms 
and two Island-owned companies. Mainland stock in 
Standard of California and in Litton Industries was 
taken since more variation in value was expected. 
Both have given ample review of cause and effect of 
fluctuation, demonstrating the impact of political 
changes and news events, such as the Suez crisis. 

To study the local Hawaii boom in construction 
and its effect on stock, a share in Honolulu Construc- 
tion & Draying Company, Ltd. was purchased. To 
complete the financial picture, a purely speculative 
fling was taken in Bogo Medellin Mills, a Philippine 
sugar mill, under Hawaiian ownership. 

At bi-monthly meetings of the holding company, 
students follow their stock progress on large wall 
charts. Their initial investment was $117, and the 
board is now intently calculating new asset value of 
each share. 

The holiday season brought the first dividend — a 
check for forty-five cents, paid out by Standard Oil. 
This initial result of student acumen holds a place of 
honor in the classroom. 

During the current semester, intra-class buying 
and selling has brought a Wall Street atmosphere to 
the campus. And students may transfer their shares 
to their own names at the end of the school year, if 
they wish. All transactions have been handled 
through Honolulu’s Cooke Trust Company, acting as 
broker. 

Enthusiasm for stocks and bonds has spread to 
Punahou’s junior school, encompassing kindergarten 
through 8th grade, with the 8th grade classes moving 
into the investment field. Their buying and selling 
was done entirely on paper, yet the financial pages 
were scrutinized with the same eagerness as in the 
academy. 

In both cases, something tangible and concrete has 
been added to classroom study. 
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Three new courses, Conversational Spanish, Cur- 
rent Events, and an honors English seminar, have been 
added to the curriculum at St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Spanish experiment, under the direction of 
Mrs. Pat John, begins at the fourth class level. These 
students will continue in the class for five years, at 
which time it is expected that they will be able to go 
into advanced Spanish at the upper school level. A 
substitute for fourth year English, the honors seminar 
makes use, chiefly, of Brooks and Warren’s Under- 
standing Poetry and Understanding Fiction, and re- 
quires the writing of both poetry and short stories. 
The course in current events is under the aegis of the 
history department and adds two hours to the depart- 
ment’s regular five week hours. It is an elective, open 
to liberal arts students of the eleventh class. 


For the second year St. John’s School is cooperat- 
ing with the Rice Institute and its teacher-training 
program. Three education majors at Rice will spend 
120 hours observing and teaching St. John’s classes in 
Spanish, history, and English. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
this fall made an important innovation in its long 
range program for teaching reading, spelling, and 
handwriting. With a strong emphasis on diagnosis 
and prevention of difficulties in the language function 
before they occur, the new approach has as its long- 
term goal completely eliminating “failures” in reading 
and related skills. 


Since ninety to ninety-five per cent of Friends 
School’s first grade pupils experience little if any diffi- 
culty in learning to read, write, and spell, these chil- 
dren will continue to be taught by the usual classroom 
procedures —a combination of the phonetic and 
word-recognition methods. During kindergarten the 
remaining five to ten per cent are “‘screened” for par- 
ticipation in the new reading program on the basis of 
specific, readily recognizable inherited language char- 
acteristics. The kindergarten teacher’s observations 
are supplemented by diagnostic tests and complete 
family histories in order to spot “‘danger signals” such 
as difficulty in distinguishing left from right or a tend- 
ency towards recalling images in reverse. 

During the primary grades — and as long as is con- 
sidered advisable in each individual case — these stu- 
dents are taught reading and related language skills by 
trained specialists in the school’s Language Training 
Department. The approach used is an alphabetic 
word-building method based on the working together 
of the kinesthetic, auditory, and visual images of word 
symbols. 

Mrs. Frederick F. Jasperson is director of the 
Language Training Department, which maintains a 


staff of six trained specialists. Established in 1948, the 
Department has had very gratifying results with reme- 
dial reading at all grade levels as well as with clearing 
up language disabilities unrelated to general intelli- 
gence level. Consultant for this phase of the Depart- 
ment’s work is Miss Anna Gillingham, well-known 
specialist and research assistant to the late Dr. Samuel 
T. Orton, neurologist who first experimented with the 
alphabetic word-building method in the early 1900's. 





Long committed to a “special help” program for 
students who need temporary assistance in an academ- 
ic dilemma, Southern Arizona School for Boys, 
Tucson, Ariz., has inaugurated a daily Study Labora- 
tory in which boys who are not working to capacity 
may learn how much they can accomplish in ninety 
minutes of concentrated attention to lesson prepara- 
tion. 


Frankly experimental, the laboratory is set up as a 
supplementary period of supervised study for upper 
school students who normally work :n their rooms, and 
for day pupils. Attendance is assigned for a week at a 
time. When all his instructors agree that a boy is 
again doing his best, he is rel-ased. One dissenting 
vote gives him another week’s attendance. 

Assistant Headmaster J. Donald Everitt, who in- 
augurated the program in February with faculty ap- 
proval, stresses that assignment to laboratory periods 
is not for the dull, but for the lax and lazy. 

“Boys like to find how high they can jump, how 
far they can throw a ball, how fast they can drive a 
car. We’re trying to give them an opportunity to dis- 
cover how much they can stretch their minds when 
they are working at maximum efficiency under opti- 
mum conditions. 

“When intelligence and aptitude tests indicate, 
and the masters agree, that a boy is capable of better 
work than he is doing,” says Mr. Everitt, “something 
is wrong. We doubt that anyone can be taught how 
to study, but we hope it’s possible to motivate these 
fellows by letting them savor the pride and pleasure 
of intellectual accomplishment. We’d like to believe 
that after such an experience, they will never again be 
satisfied with mediocrity.” 





Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
added a course in music appreciation to augment the 
varied music program offered to its students. The 
program is set up to give attention to the gifted indi- 
vidual and also to supply an outlet for those who like 
to develop what ability they have. The course in 
music appreciation takes care of the listener. The 
class meets daily for one credit a year. It is varied in 
content so that those with no musical background as 
well as those with some training can profit. 
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Private lessons are given in piano, organ, voice, 
and band instruments. The student takes one lesson 
a week during a free period and practices the other 
four days. Three recitals are given a year in which 
capable students are urged to participate. For those 
who like to play or sing with groups there are two 
choirs, pep band, dance band, double quartet and ses- 
tet. Each year a musical show is given in connection 
with the drama department. Students attend the 
Community Concert series which is held at Wayland 
and have opportunities to attend concerts in the sur- 
rounding area. 

The music department has a separate building con- 
taining three teaching studios, ten practice rooms, an 
organ, a class room, and two rehearsal rooms. There 
are three full-time teachers in the department. The 
community is also served in that the department fur- 
nishes all music for a local church as well as taking out- 
side students from the surrounding area. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Over 500 alumni, trustees, and faculty of The 
Kinkaid School, Houston, Texas, celebrated the 
school’s fiftieth anniversary at a dinner January 17. 


They reviewed the school’s rapid growth from a 
handful of children grouped around a dining room 
table in a private home to a student body of over 800, 
attending twelve grades and a kindergarten. By 
means of slides showing classes and events through the 
years, they renewed their respective memories. 

They paid special tribute to the school’s founder, 
the late Mrs. Margaret Kinkaid, who retired in 1950 
after forty-five years as headmistress. In addition, 
Edward Schulenberg, President of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, presented awards to long-time members of the 
staff, who were honor guests. They were William J. 
Kinkaid, Mrs. Ann Thorp Clifford, Mrs. Ava T. 
Hooks, Mrs. Paige McCullough, Mrs. W. G. Smiley, 
and Mrs. Evelyn Yorty. 

Dr. Carey Croneis, Provost of The Rice Institute, 
in his address spoke of the private school as a public 
asset. Presiding over the meeting was alumnus Thad 
Hutcheson, currently a candidate for Senator from 
Texas. 

To conclude the program with a look at the future, 
John H. Cooper, Headmaster, narrated a sequence of 
slides depicting the facilities that the school will oc- 
cupy on an all-new campus next fall. 





The school year 1956-1957 marks the 50th Anni- 
versary of Riverdale Country School, Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, New York City. Founded in 1907 by 
Frank S. Hackett, Riverdale today has 668 students, 
with 378 boys enrolled at the Boys’ School from the 
fourth grade through high school, 135 girls in form I 


through VI at the Riverdale Country School for Girls, 
and 155 students in the lower grades at the Riverdale 
Neighborhood School. 

As part of its 50th Anniversary celebration, River- 
dale is sponsoring a conference on “Problems of the 
Transition from Secondary School to College.” Rep- 
resentatives of 120 colleges and schools will convene on 
the Riverdale campus on April 3 and 4. 


The opening session will be highlighted by a panel 
discussion among five college freshmen, presided over 
by Eugene R. Wilson of Amherst College. Dean Wil- 
son’s panelists, whose homes range from Seattle to 
New York and who come from varying school back- 
grounds, are: Lola Westberg of Vassar, Joan Pallme 
of Swarthmore, Kenneth Deitch of Harvard, Paul 
Tractenburg of Wesleyan, and Richard Agnew of 
Manhattan. Two panelists were graduated from in- 
dependent schools: Miss Pallme from the Cathedral 
School of St. Mary and Mr. Deitch from Riverdale. 
They will be reporting both personal experiences and 
the views of school and college classmates garnered 
from questionnaires they have circulated. 


On April 4, after brief résumés by college and 
school representatives about orientation programs now 
in practice, conference participants, representing 
forty-five colleges and seventy-five public and inde- 
pendent schools, will discuss academic, social, emo- 
tional, and spiritual aspects of the transition as well as 
special problems for public and private school gradu- 
ates. The conference will conclude with a luncheon 
address by Burton Fowler, consultant to the fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 


The formal celebration of the 50th Anniversary will 
be marked by a dinner to be held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Monday evening, April 29, 1957. Attendance of 
800-900 is anticipated. Speakers for the occasion will 
be Dr. Victor Butterfield, President of Wesleyan, Dr. 
Nathan Pusey, President of Harvard, and Dr. Sterling 
Callisen, Dean of Education of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. These three educators were all teachers 
at Riverdale in the early thirties. 

At the dinner the present headmaster, John H. 
Jones, expects to announce the successful completion 
of a drive for $250,000 in endowment funds, the en- 
dowment to be known as the Frank S. Hackett Memo- 
rial Endowment. 





Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., will be 100 
years old in June of 1958. Centennial activities actu- 
ally started this fall with the commemoration of the 
90th anniversary of the school’s military department. 
In December the 90th anniversary of the dramatic de- 
partment and the 80th anniversary of student publi- 
cations were noted. 
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Further events leading up to the Centennial in- 
clude commemorations of the establishment of other 
school departments, the 85th anniversary of the con- 
secration of the chapel, and various seminars and con- 
ferences on the Shattuck campus. Climaxing the ob- 
servance will be special ceremonies at the close of 
100th anniversary commencement exercises. 

Also in anticipation of the Centennial, special pro- 
jects are being undertaken. One of these will be the 
selection of 100 persons in the United States and ter- 
ritories who have given outstanding service to second- 
ary education. Anyone having a past or present asso- 
ciation with Shattuck will not be eligible for the dis- 
tinction. 

Shattuck School was founded in 1858 by the Rev. 
James Lloyd Breck, Episcopal clergyman, who during 
his service in Minnesota as a missionary to the In- 
dians, saw an opportunity to build an Episcopalian 
mission school in this locality. In accordance with his 
plan, Shattuck first enrolled students from primary 
grade through college level. Then under the guidance 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, first Bishop 
of the Minnesota Diocese, the school was changed in 
1865 to solely a boys’ grammar school and in 1901 to 
its present status as a boys’ college preparatory school. 


BROTHERHOOD 


The theme of brotherhood was woven into many 
classes and many activities at Grosse Pointe Uni- 
versity School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., during 
Brotherhood Week, February 18-24. 

Roy McCorkel, Director of the Commission on Re- 
ligious Organizations of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in New York City, spoke before 
the Upper School at the principal assembly of the 
week. 

Before his present work Mr. McCorkel was Euro- 
pean director from 1949-51 for CARE and thereafter 
assistant executive director in charge of public rela- 
tions for CARE’s New York headquarters. From 
1954 to 1956 he directed the CARE operation in India. 
A graduate of the Yale Divinity School and a Quaker, 
Mr. McCorkel has been a delegate to meetings of the 
World Council of Churches and to the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth. 

At another assembly Sam Shreeman of the G. P. 
U. S. faculty, who is himself Jewish, discussed the tra- 
ditions of the Jewish faith and explained his feelings 
about brotherhood. 

At still another assembly four representatives of 
foreign countries, who are high school students in the 
Detroit area, addressed the upper school. The four 
young speakers are in the United States as American 
Field Service students and come from the Nether- 


lands, Switzerland, France, and Germany. They dis- 
cussed examples of brotherhood which they had seen 
in the United States and which had especially inter- 
ested them, as well as instances of brotherhood in 
Europe which could be of interest to an American 
audience. 

Also falling within Brotherhood Week was the visit 
of Arthur Johnson, a representative of the Detroit 
chapter of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, who addressed the current 
events group made up of members of the junior and 
senior classes. Mr. Johnson’s visit was one in a series 
which inc uded representatives of such groups as the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United Automobile Workers. 

Social studies classes saw and discussed a film 
called 4 Walk to Freedom, sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. The film describes how the 
Negro people of Montgomery, Ala., have been at- 
tempting to gain equal rights by methods of non- 
violence and passive resistance and by love instead of 
hate. 


ABOUT HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 

Since the end of the Christmas holidays, The Ped- 
die School at Hightstown, N. J., has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the education of a young Hungarian 
rebel from Budapest, the son of a Baptist minister in 
the Hungarian capital, who fled across the Austrian 
border last fall after his homeland had been restored 
to Soviet rule. 

Shortly before Christmas, Dr. Carrol O. Morong, 
headmaster at Peddie, asked the student body assem- 
bled at lunch whether or not they would like to see en- 
trance requirements for the Hungarian waived, al- 
though the school had no knowledge of his academic 
stature. The vote in favor of admission was unani- 
mous. 





Three Hungarian refugees have been enrolled at 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y. They are 
being assisted by public-spirited folk in the community 
and by the school’s scholarship fund. The three boys 
were among the first group of refugees to reach Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. 





Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., has offered a 
full scholarship to a Hungarian refugee, boy or girl. 
Negotiations are in progress with various organiza- 
tions concerned. A sixteen-year-old boy, who is now 
taking an intensive course in English at Bard, is being 
considered for admission. Meanwhile, two graduates 
of Verde Valley School in college in New York are 
driving to Bard on their own initiative to interview 
the Hungarian and fully inform him of their old school, 
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as well as make their own appraisal of his suitability. 
To help cover the expenses of the scholarship, the boys 
and girls at Verde Valley spent one afternoon in the 
kitchens of all faculty members, making luscious layer 
cakes with mouth-watering frostings, cookies, and cup- 
cakes. In the evening a big cake sale was held, with 
cakes going to the highest bidder. At the same time, 
to raise further money, students bid for the services of 
various faculty members, who were pledged to serve 
breakfast the next morning to the winning student in 
bed. The total raised by the students, in this one sale, 
to bring the Hungarian refugee on scholarship to Verde 
Valley School, was $399.51. 


MEMORIAL 


Shortly after the death last summer of Alan R. 
Wheeler, for forty-five years a teacher and coach at 
St.George’s School, Newport, R. I., many alumni, 
faculty, and friends, remembering him with much re- 
spect and admiration, expressed a strong desire to 
make a fitting tribute to this generous man who con- 
tributed so much to the life of the school. Much 
thinking and many ideas have gone into plans for a 
memorial. 


It would have been easy to employ the time-worn 
solution of a memorial window, plaque, etc. However, 
something both useful and attractive would have more 
lasting significance. Mr. Wheeler’s interests included 
landscaping; he was greatly interested in the planting 
and general appearance of the school. 


The idea that was formulated concerned a cathe- 
dral close to be constructed between the hallway to 
King Hall and the Chapel. A cathedral close is a gar- 
den or planting adjacent to a cathedral or church, 
very often bearing special meaning as a shrine or a 
place of quiet meditation. A brick wall with open 
spaces between the bricks will be constructed near the 
green lattice fence which now separates the kitchen 
area from the rest of the school. The garden will pos- 
sibly be raised with fill to the level of the bank now 
near the cloister. The planting itself will be done in 
such a manner that it may be added to and improved 
from year to year. The focal point of the close will be 
a fine stone cross approximately six feet tall, carved in 
medieval times, which John Nicholas Brown brought 
over from Spain thirty years ago. An inscription will 
be carved on the wall of the hallway leading into King 
Hall dedicating the close to Mr. Wheeler. 


The school architect, Nelson Aldrich, is working 
now on the plans, and actual construction will prob- 
ably begin with the thawing of the ground in the 
spring. Generous contributions are already coming in, 
indicating the respect and affection alumni and friends 
have for Mr. Wheeler. 


“MOONWATCH” 
The Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y., has 


been given the opportunity by the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory to participate in the observa- 
tion of artificial satellites which will be sent up during 
the International Geophysical Year (July 1957-Jan. 
1958). Millbrook is to be one of over 100 observation 
posts manned by amateur astronomers distributed all 
over the world. The project is to be known as “‘Moon- 
watch.” 

A group of about twenty-five Millbrook boys has 
volunteered to work on this project. They will be un- 
der the leadership of Neale Howard, the physics in- 
structor. 

It is not known exactly when the first satellite will 
be launched, although it is likely that it will take place 
in the early autumn of 1957. The school will be in- 
formed only a little in advance of the launching date. 


The method to be used in observing the satellites 
will be as follows: twelve small telescopes on tripods 
will be set up in a row near the school observatory. 
Each telescope will be set at a slightly greater angle 
than the one in front of it and therefore will cover a 
different segment of the sky. These segments will be 
in a line extending from the horizon up toward the 
zenith. The result will be like a fence across the sky, 
since the satellite will have to cross the field of vision 
of one of the telescopes at some time. 

There will be one boy as an observer for each tel- 
escope. He will have to watch with utmost care be- 
cause the satellite will take only a very few seconds to 
cross the field of view of his instrument. The large ob- 
servatory telescope cannot be used because its field of 
view is too small. 

The boys are now having Friday evening meetings 
in which they are learning some basic astronomy. 
They will become thoroughly acquainted with the de- 
tails of the satellites and will discuss ways and means 
of observing them. In the meantime they are con- 
structing and mounting the small telescopes which will 
be used in the project. 

The problems of observation are almost over- 
whelming. The satellite will be only twenty inches in 
diameter. Its height will range from about two hun- 
dred to eight hundred miles and it will be going so fast 
it will cross the entire United States in about ten min- 
utes. It will hardly be visible to the naked eye. 


It is expected that the satellite will stay up for as 
long as a year if everything goes according to plan. 
But it is possible it will last only a few days or maybe 
just hours. Therefore the crucial time for Millbrook 
and other observation posts will occur during the first 
week after launching. From the reports of the various 
sightings the Smithsonian Observatory will be able to 
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determine its orbit. Once this is established the large 
observatories will be able to follow it for the deriva- 
tion of specific information. Once the satellite starts 
to fall, the observer groups will again spring into ac- 
tion, for much can be learned about the density of the 
air at high altitudes from the rate at which the satel- 
lite spirals back to earth. This may be a spectacular 
sight, for it is likely that the friction of the air may 
cause the magnesium casing to burst into flame, and 
the result will be an extremely bright “shooting star” 
lasting for a few seconds. 

The satellite will be observable for only an hour 
after dark and for an hour before dawn. At these 
times it will show against a dark sky. Since it will not 
have passed into the earth’s shadow yet, it will still be 
reflecting the sun’s light. 

It is important to know the exact time of sighting. 
Therefore a tape recorder in the observatory will re- 
cord the secondly time signals from the National Ob- 
servatory (Station WWV) from a short wave radio. 
Once the satellite is observed, the boy seeing it will 
shout “Mark!” and his voice will be recorded on the 
same tape. When the tape is played back, a stop 
watch will show exactly at what second the satellite 
was sighted, and its position will be determined by 
means of star charts for the area where it was seen. 
This information will be telephoned or sent by short 
wave radio to the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observ- 
atory at Cambridge, Mass. 

Recently Mr. Howard received a letter from Dr. 
J. Allen Hynek, Associate Director in Charge of the 
Satellite Tracking Program, which says in part, 

“You and your students may be interested to know that 
your station is the first to be composed of schoolboys, and I 
believe you have an unusual opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of younger people in the ‘Moonwatch’ program. I envy 
you that opportunity. I should like to add that since one of our 
great hopes is to attract promising young students to the field of 
science, we particularly welcome your Millbrook team into our 
scientific program. 


“Sponsorship by the school itself is gratifying, and I hope 
you will extend to the faculty our appreciation. Since time does 
not permit my writing to each of the boys, will you kindly tell 
them how pleased we are with their interest in serving in this 
program. I feel sure that they will find their association with 
this project both stimulating and rewarding.” 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

The boys of Belmont Hill School, Belmont, 
Mass., gave their time and energy for a deserving 
cause when they spent an afternoon soliciting funds for 
CARE, in conjunction with local officials of the CARE 
organization, to benefit the Hungarians in their fight 
for freedom. Wednesday, December 12, 1956, was set 
aside as CARE Day at the school; and at 2 P.M. the 
school shut down in order to allow the many vol- 
unteers to cover sections of Belmont for this worthy 


cause. The success of their coverage can be meas- 
ured by the impressive sum of $1,100, which was col- 
lected in approximately two hours. 

The program was organized through The Panel, 
the student newspaper, which had previously pub- 
lished a special series of editorials on the use of the U. 
S. food surplus to help the needy throughout the 
world. The editorials, written by the student editor, 


were sent by CARE to every independent school paper 
in New England. 





The Housatonic Art Association, founded last year 
with a membership of ten independent schools, held 
its first inter-school exhibit at Kent School, Conn., in 
mid-February. After the preliminary judging and ex- 
hibit, the selected students’ work has become a travel- 
ing exhibit at the other member schools: South Kent, 
Canterbury, Gunnery, Taft, Loomis, Westmin- 
ster, Berkshire, Hotchkiss, and Millbrook. 

The Association was begun last year with the sup- 
port of Kent alumni, who were then observing that 
school’s fiftieth anniversary. Stephen R. Hustvedt, 
Kent art master, was first president of the group. 


The Manlius School’s fifth annual mathematics 
tournament, open to high schoo! students in the up- 
state New York area, will be held at the school on Sat- 
urday, May 4. 


The competition, conceived by Paul P. Hanson, 
head of the mathematics department at Manlius, is 
open to all high school students in an effort to focus 
more attention on scholastic achievement. Many par- 
ticipating schools conduct eliminative exams to select 
the best qualified representatives for the tournament. 
These representatives are chosen from the four high 
school grade levels and compete on that basis. The 
examination is made up of 200 problems, testing the 
students’ adeptness with both the current year’s and 
the preceding year’s study. Prizes, exceeding $300, 
are awarded to the three top students in each of the 
four classes. 

Last year, 800 high school students registered for 
the unusual competition, some traveling as much as 
350 miles round trip to participate. Seventy-seven 
high schools from an 11-county area were represented 
in the tournament. 

The Manlius School, aware of the need to give 
scholastic achievement the same aura of glamor that 
generally surrounds accomplishments on the athletic 
fields, is proud of its position of leadership in this 
unique project. Through the medium of the tourna- 
ment, the school is able to dramatize the otherwise 
prosaic study of mathematics, thereby providing a 
stimulus for students who, tomorrow, will become the 
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engineers, the research scientists, the chemists in our 
nation’s industrial plants. 





A Chess Club has become a popular and honored 
organization at Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. Organized only five years ago, the or- 
ganization has in the last three years, following a vote 
of the members themselves, engaged in an increasing 
number of matches with other schools. The club is 
undefeated in competitive play. Matches have been 
played with Deerfield, Williston, Springfield College, 
Northfield School for Girls, and The Loomis School. 
Unofficial meets have also been played with members 
of the faculty. In official meets over the three years 
the club has scored 61% points to 11% points for the 
opposition. As so often is the case with clubs of this 
nature, much depends upon an active leadership and a 
core of students deeply interested in the activity. Re- 
cently, in cooperation with the Radio Club, two chess 
games were played with Exeter by short-wave radio, 
and a later attempt was made to play a series of eight 
games. Results were disappointing because of poor 
contact, but the experiment may be continued. Suc- 
cessive faculty advisers have been Harold T. Stetson 
and Jeffrey J. W. Baker. 





School and college rifle teams have been “‘meeting”’ 
each other for many years in postal and telegraphic 
matches. Another sport joined this type of athletic 
contest last spring when the New York Military 
Academy (Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.) horse show 
team met the Culver Military Academy team in what 
is believed to be the first telegraphic riding competi- 
tion between military schools. 

The course had been drawn up by Capt. John 
Fritz of Culver, and after the exchange of many letters 
with Maj. Donald C. Mitchell of NYMA, the condi- 
tions of the competition were settled. 


Each school entered teams of four riders in both ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ classes. This designation is comparable to first 
and second teams, or varsity and JV in other sports. 
New York Military Academy entered one ‘A’ team 
and two ‘B’ teams and Culver had three teams in each 
division, but victory in one class did not affect the re- 
sults in the other. 

The course was over ten jumps erected within an 
area eighty-five yards long and fifty yards wide. It 
was identical as to height, type of jumps, and distance 
between jumps. The number one rider of each team 
started the course until he had a fault (knockdown, 
disobedience, using baton as a crop, or some other 
fault, as defined in the FEI rules). Then the number 
two rider, upon signal from the judge, entered the 
course, took the baton from number one, and pro- 
ceeded on the course, beginning with the fence where 


number one faulted, until he had a fault or until he 
completed number one’s round plus his own round, or 
until he faulted and number three carried on. The 
course had to be run within the specified time limit. 


Great enthusiasm developed in both schools before 
the meet, even though the contestants were some 800 
miles apart. In the ‘A’ competition, New York Mili- 
tary Academy was the winner, while Culver won the 
‘B’ team contest. Capt. Fritz paid a visit to NYMA 
last fall, and plans have been made for another tele- 
graphic meet in the spring of 1957. If other schools 
would like to join in this novel type of athletics, they 
are welcome to write either Maj. Mitchell at NYMA 


or Capt. Fritz at Culver. The day of the horse is not 
yet over! 


An intramural athletic program of great popu- 
larity, the fall wrestling tournament, celebrated the 
tenth year of its founding by Thomas W. Brohard, 
English instructor and coach of wrestling, last Decem- 
ber at New York Military Academy. It is open to 
new cadets and old cadets who have not taken part in 
varsity competition. Never less than 100 boys have 
entered the tournament each year, and a record num- 
ber of contestants, 133 boys in ten weight classes 
(ninety pounds to above 175), started the 1956 classic. 
The finals are watched by the whole Academy, with 
music supplied (somewhat informally) by the band. 
Medals are awarded to the winners and runners-up in 
each class, and a cup is given to the outstanding 
wrestler of the tourney by the Superintendent, Brig. 
Gen. Nelson Dingley, III. Among the objectives of 
the tournament, Coach Brohard believes, are the fol- 
lowing: (1) To acquaint the cadets with preparatory 
school wrestling. (2) To give added incentive to prop- 
er body-building through wrestling techniques and ex- 
ercise. (3) To provide an excellent interim program 
between fall and winter sports. (4) To discover pos- 
sible varsity squad material. Cadets in grades seven 
through twelve are eligible to compete. In March 
there is another tournament for the “mighty men” of 


Bard Hall, lower school of NYMA. 





For the past two years, the Lutheran Hospital of 
Maryland has offered its facilities to supplement the 
physiology course of the seventh grade at St. Paul’s 
School, Brooklandville, Md. The class visits the hos- 
pital twice during the course of the year — each visit 
lasting for a full day. During the first visit, the boys 
are conducted on a tour of the hospital, and various 
phases of the general operation and procedures are ex- 
plained. During the second visit, a more detailed 
study is made, and staff physicians of the hospital de- 
liver lectures on their various specialties to the boys. 
The program is under the supervision of Paul Long, 
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Supervisor of the Middle School, Michael Rentko, 
instructor of physiology, and Robert Hoyt, Adminis- 
trator of the hospital. 





A newly-constructed rifle range is being used at 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y. Popu- 
larity of the range, which was constructed in the base- 
ment of Memorial Hall, is attested by the fact that 
some sixty boys, twice as many as can be accommo- 
dated, turned out for the first rifle club tryouts. 

The new range, approximately fifty feet long, pro- 
vides positions for three riflemen. Mechanical tar- 
gets are utilized. Several teams, under the super- 
vision of Richard H. Akeroyd of the school faculty, 
have been formed to inspire a friendly spirit of com- 
petition. 





The Taylor School, Clayton, Mo., has this year 
added to its varied athletic program, the “Gentle Art 
of Judo.” Francis B. Kapper, a new member of the 
faculty and an ex-Marine, is the instructor. Tre- 
mendous interest has been displayed by the boys of 
the Middle and Upper Schools in this activity and 
those on the team wear the authentic “Judogi,” the 
traditional outfit for the judoka. 

Although Judo is no more dangerous than track, 
basketball, or football, the judoka (judo players) are 
taught from the very beginning that consideration and 
respect for the safety of the opponent is of first im- 
portance. The Japanese judoka believes that judo 
improves not only the body, but also the mind and the 
spirit. Every muscle is called into play, insuring full 
and useful physical development; and the mind is im- 
proved because the individual must learn to conserve 
the physical energy needed for prolonged contests. A 
boy’s spirit is also developed because he learns to work 
in harmony with his fellow man, and to respect every 
man as his equal. 

The boys at Taylor have very quickly learned the 
various formalities of judo, and the team plans soon 
to enter competitions in the Saint Louis area. 





Trinity School, New York City, has embarked on 
a career guidance program for the members of the jun- 
ior and senior classes. Through an active parents’ 
group, arrangements were made with a number of 
alumni and friends of Trinity to make up one-day sem- 
inars devoted to the major professions. Seniors and 
juniors were asked to indicate their interest in a pro- 
fession. Visits were then made to organizations which, 
by their nature, could give the student a complete pic- 
ture of that profession. Such trips were made to Cor- 
nell Medical Center, Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Medical Research, The White & Case law offices, and 


many other outstanding organizations. Students had 
an opportunity to talk at length to heads of depart- 
ments and had an ample opportunity to see every side 
of the business. There has been no effort to sell a boy 
on a particular field but rather to expose him to all of 
its ramifications. In many cases boys came away de- 
termined that they wanted no part of the profession. 
The school has felt that this has been healthy guid- 
ance. In other cases, there has been no question that 
boys have become tremendously interested in the field, 
and their college choices have been adjusted to meet 
this new interest. 





The band of Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa., participated in its third inauguration 
parade for a President of the United States on Janu- 
ary 21. 

The 65-member unit, under the direction of Major 
D. Keith Feltham, led Pennsylvania’s delegation in 
the Washington, D. C., march. The academy’s 75- 
member Glee Club witnessed the inauguration cere- 
monies as spectators. 


In addition to playing for three Presidents, the 
academy’s bands have performed for numerous royal 
visitors and have served as the state’s official musical 
organization at the inaugurations of every Pennsyl- 
vania governor since 1934. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., has un- 
dertaken an ambitious building program during the 
present school year with the construction of a new Dr. 
KR. Heber Howe Science Building and the George W. 
Finch Keller Hockey Rink, according to reports from 
Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton. 


To be completed later this spring, the classroom 
building, named for Belmont Hill’s founder and first 
headmaster, will fill a great need in the over-all pro- 
gram. The new $90,000 building will have both chem- 
istry and physics laboratories, science classrooms, 
reading room, study hall, and a number of faculty 
offices. 

The Keller Rink, named in recognition of the Sen- 
ior Master of the school, has been in operation since 
the end of the Christmas vacation, with the formal 
dedication taking place on January 26. The rink rep- 
resents a great degree of student, parent, and alumni 
co-operation in its building. For example, one parent 
supplied the boards and another personally took care 
of painting them. The rink costs approximately $82,- 
000 and is identical to rinks in other schools which 
cost as much as $50,000 more. This saving was pos- 
sible not only because of the above-mentioned co- 
operation but also because the town of Belmont 
pitched in with equipment and services. 
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Both projects are being financed by the Belmont 
Hill Fund Annual Appeal. In less than three years 
alumni, parents, and friends have raised $160,000 to be 
applied to faculty salaries, scholarships, and buildings. 





Recent and future visitors to Cardigan Moun- 
tain School, located in Canaan, N. H., cannot help 
but notice the beautiful new addition to the campus — 
the recently completed headmaster’s house. It is 
placed in a grove of pine trees and has a sweeping 
southwesterly view of the campus, Canaan Street 
Lake, Mt. Cardigan, and the sunrise beyond. 

The house, which is colonial in style, has nine 
rooms and is carefully planned to meet all the social 
needs of the school’s life. There is a large L-shaped 
living room with a north terrace leading from it, which 
will be a pleasant place for teas and receptions. Three 
large picture windows in the room provide framed pic- 
tures of the campus, the mountain, and the woodland. 
The basement floor is one large rumpus room with fire- 
place and kitchenette, ideal for student gatherings. 
It will be provided with shuffleboard, ping pong, and 
television. 

The boys and staff are proud and happy about the 
new addition. 





The new Arts and Science Building at the Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, has been completed. 
It is a $150,000 structure, designed by the well known 
architect, Vincent Kling. 





Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has just com- 
pleted the construction of the Allen Houses, a group of 
four housing units which will provide attractive and 
spacious accommodations for married teachers with 
families. Erected through the generosity of a trustee, 
the project consists of two single-level dwellings flank- 
ing a two-story double unit. They are set on the east- 
ern slope of the campus, overlooking the baseball field, 
with a curve of the New York Thruway visible in the 
distance. 

Each house contains three bedrooms, two baths, a 
large living room, and a complete kitchen with dining 
nook. Equipment in each kitchen includes a clothes- 
washer and dryer, in addition to the standard kitchen 
appliances. 

Located close to the main buildings yet far enough 
away to insure the privacy of individual family life, 
the Allen Houses fulfill the school’s desire to provide 
the best possible housing facitities in an effort to offset 
in part the salary differential between teachers and 
comparably-trained lawyers and doctors. Present 
plans call for at least three more houses to complete 
this faculty-housing program. 


The Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif., 
is enjoying a recently completed addition, a new aca- 
demic building for high school classes. The new two- 
story building, which overlooks the San Fernando val- 
ley from high up on a hillside, contains physics and 
chemistry laboratories, with lecture room between, 
and a number of other class rooms besides business 
offices and school store. The furniture and equip- 
ment of the laboratories are the gift of the Harvard 


Mothers’ Club. 


Harvard School is also enjoying a magnificent gift 
recently received from a great friend of the school. 
The gift consists of a considerable number of art treas- 
ures, principally oil paintings, which are now beauti- 
fying the buildings. Notable among the collection are 
the following: 

1. Antique Oil Painting: A copy of Raphael’s ‘Madonna 

della Sedia’’ by one of his pupils. 

2. Antique Oil Painting, 17th Century: 

“*Elderly Woman Seated” by Mathieu Le Nain 
3. Antique Portraits in Oil, 19th Century: 
“Lady Cockburn” 
“General Sir William Cockburn” — both by Andrew 
Morton 

4. Antique Oil Painting, 16th Century: 

“‘Abraham and the Three Angels” by Musiano 

5. Antique Oil Painting, 17th Century: 

“Sacrifice of Iphigenia’’ (of the school of David) 





The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., opened 
on October 17 a drive for $500,000 to build a new jun- 
ior school building on the campus. As of February 1, 
423 individuals — alumni, patrons, and staff members 
— had subscribed a total of $320,000 to this fund, it 
was announced by Leslie R. Severinghaus, headmas- 
ter of the school. 

The new building to house the pre-school and 
grades | through 6 is the last unit in the modernization 
of the school plant, begun after the war. The first 
unit in the program consisted of two large wings added 
to the main school building and completed in 1950. 
These additions — containing three large laboratories, 
a library, a projection room, and office space — were 
made possible by a War Memorial Fund of more than 
$300,000. 

In September, 1955, a new middle school building, 
housing grades 7 and 8 and also the upper school cafe- 
teria, infirmary, and several offices, was completed. 
This building, in part new construction and in part re- 
modeling of an older structure, is the result of six years 
of Annual Giving. During these years the cost of the 
building — about $216,000 — was underwritten by 
annual contributions from members of the school 
family. 

It is hoped that the new junior school building and 
the other campus improvements made necessary by 
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this construction will be completed for the academic 
year 1958-1959, the school’s seventy-fifth year. 

General chairman of the current fund drive is 
Bradford Smith, Jr., of the class of 1920. Mr. Smith 
is President of the Board of Directors of the school. 

The Haverford School was the recipient recently 
of a gift of $4,000 from Dr. and Mrs. Stuart Mudd, 
parents of two recent graduates of the school. The 
capital of this fund (to which other patrons of the 
school may contribute) is to be used, at the discretion 
of the Headmaster and Dr. and Mrs. Mudd, for peri- 
odic grants to members of the school faculty who are 
seeking to improve their professional skills. 

Grants from the fund were made last summer to 
two members of the school staff: Donald H. Byerly, 
for work in mathematics, and W. Scribner Jelliffe, for 
work in history. 

A Thrift Shop, established last fall at the Haver- 
ford School, and operated by a committee of mothers, 
has already done a gross business of over $1,200, of 
which 25% — about $300 — has been given to the 
school. 

The shop handles outgrown clothing (cleaned and 
ready to wear) on consignment and sells all items at 
attractively low prices. Widespread interest in the 
shop, steady contributions of clothing in all sizes, and 
a good flow of customers all seem to assure that the 
shop will be a permanent addition to the school’s ac- 
tivities. 





One of the most important events in the history of 
Horace Mann School (Riverdale, N. Y.) was cele- 
brated on December 18 when formal dedication of a 
new Lower School classroom building took place. 

The building, called Pforzheimer Hall, was named 
and dedicated in honor of Carl H. Pforzheimer, who 
retired last fall as Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
after thirty years of service to the school. 


Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker at an evening cere- 
mony, and Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, principal emeri- 
tus of Horace Mann, made the tribute to Mr. Pforz- 
heimer at an afternoon ceremony. 


The building is a steel, concrete, and brick four- 
story structure, contemporary in design and well 
adapted to the steep slope selected for its site. It has 
seven classrooms, enlarged space for the music and art 
departments, a new manual arts department, and a 
thoroughly modern language center. An Alumni 
Memorial Room, dedicated to alumni who gave their 
lives in the service of their country, is also used for so- 
cial gatherings and as a reception room for the Parents 
Association. 





With the completion of tiling and installation of 
filtering and ventilating equipment in the Albion E. 
Lang swimming pool at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., the school now enjoys full use of all 
the facilities of the new addition to the Henry Mann 
Silver Gymnasium. The expanded gymnasium unit, 
made possible through contributions of alumni and 
trustees, comprises, in addition to the swimming pool, 
two basketball floors, an athletic director’s office, an 
equipment room, a training room, an exercise room, a 
faculty dressing-room, and a stage. 





When The Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex., opens 
its doors for its fifty-first year next fall, it will be set- 
tling down on an all-new $2,000,000 campus. An 
attractive wooded forty-acre site in Houston’s grow- 
ing southwest residential area is being readied for the 
relocation — the school’s second giant-striding west- 
ward move in its brief history. Founded in 1904 in the 
home of Mrs. Margaret Kinkaid, it soon outgrew its 
early quarters and moved to its present location in 
1924, then at the western edge of the city. Now, with 
a school population of over 800, it is planning to oc- 
cupy expanded modern facilities much farther to the 
west. 


The plan for the new buildings features separate in- 
struction and recreation areas for various divisions of 
the school. The kindergarten, for instance, will have 
its own building with two classrooms, an activity 
room, and a conference-observation room equipped 
with one-way vision glass. Likewise, elementary and 
junior and senior high schools will be housed in sepa- 
rate wings. All divisions will be connected by corridors 
or covered walkways. 

The plant will include a well-equipped 500-seat 
auditorium, a cafeteria and all-purpose room, an arts 
wing and exhibition area, a boys’ gymnasium, a girls’ 
gymnasium, and air-conditioning throughout. It will 
have more library space than the school has at present 
and expanded science laboratory facilities. A swim- 
ming pool will be added later. 





The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
seeking five million dollars for its 150th anniversary in 
1960, has announced a bequest of $375,000, which 
brings total gifts, prior to the launching of a sesqui- 
centennial campaign, to more than a million dollars. 

The bequest is from the estate of Mrs. Augustus P. 
Thompson, who died at her home in Andover, Mass., 
in 1955. Mrs. Thompson was the mother of Mrs. 
Allan V. Heely, wife of Lawrenceville’s Head Master 
for the past twenty-two years. 

Endowment to raise salary levels stands high on 
the list of objectives in the fund-raising effort looking 
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towards the school’s 150th anniversary. Other en- 
dowment needs are for scholarships and for unre- 
stricted use. The objective in this category is 
2,500,000. 

Among other urgent needs are a new auditorium 
and rehabilitation of a number of the boys’ residences 
called the Circle Houses, which are the backbone of 
the house system established at Lawrenceville more 
than seventy-five years ago. 





A new phase has begun in the Development Fund 
Program of The Northfield Schools, comprised of the 
Northfield School for Girls, Northfield, Mass., and 
Mount Hermon School for Boys, Mount Hermon, 
Mass. The Development Fund campaign begun in 
1951 has thus far been responsible for or has contrib- 
uted to the completion of a dormitory at each school, 
an addition to the library at the Northfield School, the 
construction of a classroom building and an addition 
to the gymnasium at Mount Hermon. The next step, 
contemplating the raising over a period of years of five 
and a half million dollars, is aimed chiefly toward pro- 
viding endowment funds for the increase of faculty and 
staff salaries, for scholarship aid funds, and for the 
maintenance of the religious program and promotion 
of physical fitness. In addition, there is planned a new 
infirmary for Mount Hermon School, and the refur- 
bishing of buildings on the Northfield campus. Chair- 
man of the trustees’ Executive Committee of the De- 
velopment Fund organization is Edwin S. S. Sunder- 
land of New York City, alumnus and president of the 
board of trustees. Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Presi- 
dent of The Northfield Schools, serves as chairman of 
the Operating Committee at The Northfield Schools. 
Director of Development at The Northfield Schools is 
Chester MacCracken. 





It has been over forty years since any major build- 
ing construction has been undertaken on the campus 
of the Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa. Now 
Roberts Hall, named for the present headmaster, 
Stephen W. Roberts, will be dedicated on Parents’ 
Day, May 4, 1957. The principal address of the day 
will be given by Mark McCloskey, a member of Per- 
kiomen’s Class of 1914, and at present Chairman of the 
New York State Youth Commission. 

Roberts Hall, the $75,000 recreation room and 
lounge, was initiated by the Perkiomen Parents’ Asso- 
ciation over a year ago with their pledge to contribute 
$18,000 toward the structure. The Parents’ Associa- 
tion, organized by Headmaster Roberts four years ago, 
has been instrumental in many of the reconditioning 
projects at the school. They have purchased 200 Hol- 
lywood-type beds and mattresses, new dining room 


tables and chairs for 220, and have been the leaders in 
the new building campaign. 


The new recreation hall is only a small part of the 
more than $150,000 being spent to remodel the cam- 
pus. All dormitory rooms have been modernized, and 
new heating systems installed. Landscaping, outside 
lighting, remodeling of faculty quarters and class- 
rooms are some of the many new improvements real- 
ized since Headmaster Roberts assumed his duties at 
Perkiomen six years ago. 





Last month, The Phillips Exeter Academy an- 
nounced that $1,250,000 had been given by alumni, 
parents, and friends toward the $2,000,000 objective of 
the Academy’s Anniversary Teaching Fund. The cap- 
ital campaign for additional resources for teaching was 
launched in April, 1956. An interim objective, the 
Lewis Perry Professorship in The Humanities, was 
achieved in early January through contributions total- 
ing more than $300,000 to establish an endowed pro- 
fessorship in honor of Exeter’s Principal Emeritus, 
who was head of the school from 1914 to 1946. The 
special objective was achieved on Dr. Perry’s 80th 
birthday. While more than one half of the campaign 
total has been contributed by alumni of the school, 
general welfare foundations have contributed about 
$50,000. Corporate gifts from business and industry 
amount to nearly $4,000. J. Warren Olmsted, of Bos- 
ton, is chairman of the campaign committee. 





A new gymnasium and a new dormitory within 
the next few years will highlight large-scale reno- 
vations at St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
Architect Conrad Green is in the process of designing 
the plans for this giant project, which will increase the 
living space of students and faculty as well as provide 
new space for various sports. 

Next September should see the start of operations 
with the addition of two wings which will hold two fac- 
ulty families. Each of these apartments will include a 
dining room, a kitchen, a study, a living room, and 
four bedrooms with a garden area outside. A new 
driveway will lead from the service drive to these 
apartments for the convenience of the families living 
therein. Auchincloss Gymnasium will be converted 
into living quarters for some forty students (probably 
lower formers). The name of the building will be 
changed to Auchincloss Hall. 


Comfortable rooms in Brown and Green dorms 
will replace the cubicles which have stood for a good 
many years. Plans to this effect have been completed, 
and this project should go into operation in the very 
near future. 

Pinecroft will soon house only faculty members, 
and some alterations will be made in this building also. 
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Probably the largest and certainly the most ex- 
pensive construction will be the erection of a new, 
modern, and well-equipped gymnasium, which is to be 
situated directly north of Diman Hall. The building 
will be perpendicular to the sidelines of the varsity 
football field. The largest single space in the building 
will be the basketball court, which can be converted 
into a theater with a large stage atoneend. There will 
be two sidecourts to be used for shooting practice. 
The lower floor of the building will consist of a locker 
room, a coaches’ room, a large wrestling room, squash 
courts, and other rooms. The gymnasium, for which a 
name has not yet been chosen, will be the last step of 
the operations to take place within the next three or 
four years. 





St. Louis Country Day School, founded in north 
St. Louis county in 1917, now has 397 boys in buildings 
designed for 250; moreover, Lambert-St. Louis Mun- 
icipal Airport, one quarter mile west of the school’s 
campus, has expanded from 170 acres to 1,407 acres, 
including a 10,000 foot runway capable of accommo- 
dating jet transports. With planes — military and 
commercial; jet powered or propellor driven — land- 
ing or leaving the terminal at the rate of one every 
seven minutes, noise has become an increasingly dis- 
turbing factor in the classroom. 

Consequently in the spring of 1952 friends of the 
school and trustees purchased a 57-acre site in Ladue, 
some ten miles southwest of the present location, for 
relocation purposes. 


Having acquired the land, Headmaster Ashby T. 
Harper writes in a recent progress report, ““The New 
Site Fund campaign was formally initiated on Septem- 
ber 17, 1952, and . .. it has been supported by gifts 
which totaled $1,310,918 as of December 20, 1956.” 
Less than four years later, on May 27, 1956, the cor- 
nerstone was laid. 

Contributing to the New Site Fund to date have 
been 500 alumni, 565 parents, some 400 students, fif- 
ty-eight corporations and foundations, plus every mem- 
ber of the faculty, Mr. Harper reports. 

To date the lower school has been completed; the 
upper school, chapel, and gymnasium are practically 
completed; and the campus is graded and seeded. An 
additional $400,000 plus the expected proceeds from 
the sale of the present property will be needed, Mr. 
Harper says, to complete the buildings, athletic fields, 
roadways; to construct the dining hall and mainte- 
nance building; and to complete the campus land- 
scaping. 

The new buildings, designed to overcome present 
inadequacies, include modern classrooms for 425 boys; 
a library with capacity for 15,000 volumes; a science 


department of 4,640 square feet for chemistry, physics, 
biology, and general science; seminar rooms for senior 
“honors” section; a visual aids room; a language lab- 
oratory; and expanded facilities for music, art, and 
manual arts, a dining room for 250; and an ultra- 
modern gymnasium in which three basketball games 
may be played concurrently! 

It is estimated that the entire project will cost 


$2,395,000, Mr. Harper said. 





Last fall Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn., 
launched a campaign for $250,000 to build a new gym- 
nasium. By the end of January well over half of the 
goal had been achieved. No date has been set, how- 
ever, for beginning of construction. In addition to a 
basketball court and spectator seating facilities, the 
new building will include exercise and wrestling rooms, 
an athletic store, good locker rooms, and adequate 
space for storage and repair of crew equipment. 





The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., rector and 
headmaster of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 
has announced that gifts totaling $155,112 were re- 
ceived by Shattuck during the 1956 calendar year. 
This is an increase of $25,000 over the same period a 
year ago. 

Sixty per cent of the contributions were received 
from alumni and thirty from parents of former and 
present students. 





Four new classrooms now under construction at 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., are ex- 
pected to be ready for use by mid-April. At the same 
time a new two-story stackroom to supplement the 
Arno C. Gaebelein Memorial Library will be com- 
pleted. The latter improvement will increase the size 
of the present reading room and increase the capacity 
of the stackroom by some 15,000 volumes. 

These additions, according to Headmaster Frank 
E. Gaebelein, are part of a comprehensive five-year 
development program to be completed by 1962, when 
the school will celebrate its fortieth anniversary. The 
total cost of the program is in excess of $400,000. 


Included in the comprehensive development pro- 
gram are: Construction of a cinder track and improved 
outdoor athletic facilities; enlargement of Hegeman 
Memorial Chapel and rehabilitation of the pipe organ; 
field house renovation; and erection of two new dor- 
mitories and two faculty homes. 





The board of trustees has announced a new devel- 
opment program for Williston Academy, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., including a new science building and the 
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addition of a memorial reading room to the Plimpton 
Library. 

Bissell Alderman, ’30, has been commissioned as 
architect for both structures. Work on the Brewster 
Reading Room has already begun, and it is expected 
that construction of the new science building will be- 
gin as soon as possible in the spring. 

It is estimated that the science building will cost 
about a quarter of a million dollars, the money coming 
from the school and anticipated donors, to be paid on 
a long-term basis. The Sloan Foundation has made 
a gift in the amount of $10,000 to the building fund. 

The new science building will be located on the 
land opposite the tennis courts, between Ford Hall 
and the Schoolhouse, and will contain four combina- 
tion classroom-laboratories, two on each floor, for 
chemistry, physics, biology, and general science. 

The main entrance will be at the center front of the 
building, with glass cases, displaying scientific instru- 
ments, on each side of the hallway. Masters’ offices 
will be located behind these cases. 

In the back of the building, there will be a large 
amphitheater lecture room, with tiers of seats forming 
a semi-circle before the lecture platform. The plat- 
form will contain a demonstration table with black- 
boards and movie screens. 

Mr. Alderman, the architect, who is a member of 
the board of trustees, designed the new campus, in- 
cluding Memorial Dormitory, the new dining hall, and 
the renovation of the Schoolhouse and the houses used 
for dormitories. 

Kingman Brewster, 02, has given the Brewster 
Memorial Reading Room, to be added to the present 
library, in memory of his two brothers, Judge E. H. 
Brewster, 93, and Howard Brewster, ’02. 

The reading room probably will be in use by Feb- 
ruary of 1957. 

Measuring twenty-six by thirty-two feet, and lo- 
cated at the back of the library, the room will feature a 
large fireplace on the west wall. A picture window 74% 
by 17 feet will look out on a garden. Book cases, ac- 
commodating 2,500 new books, will be located on each 
side of the fireplace and along the far wall. 





A new $525,000 fire-resistant dormitory, housing 
153 cadets, was recently completed at The Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y., and was occupied during the 
first week of March by cadets of “C” and “Head- 
quarters” Companies. 

The three-story structure is of concrete construc- 
tion with brick facing. In addition to the cadet quar- 
ters, it has four bachelor Masters’ apartments, a com- 
plete apartment unit for the Housemaster and his fam- 


ily, and clubrooms for the two companies of the school 
battalion. A spacious area on the top floor will be used 
for band practice. 


The completion of the dormitory is another major 
step in an eight-year capital improvement program 
which has seen nearly $1,000,000 in construction ac- 
complished at the 88-year-old boys’ college prepara- 
tory school. Projects completed include a new gym- 
nasium, Phoenix Tavern for leisure-time activity, a 
faculty apartment building on Post, and Corbisello 
Field, an athletic area comprised of two complete foot- 
ball gridirons for intramural sports. 

Funds for the new dormitory were provided by two 
foundations, alumni, friends of the school, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., business and industry. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


After several years during which students from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich., have not 
been doing any of their student teaching at Grosse 
Pointe University School, the practice was resumed 
this year. It had been deliberately postponed during 
the early years of transition when Detroit University 
School and Grosse Pointe Country School merged into 
the present G.P.U.S. It was felt then that it would be 
best to wait until the new school, formed out of a boys’ 
school and a girls’ school, should have settled down to 
an established pattern of activity in which a student 
teacher could easily work. Thus this year Samuel 
Beeler, head of the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, has resumed the practice of former years. The 
fact that student teachers from a state university are 
doing their training in industrial education at an inde- 
pendent school is considered rather unusual and is 
something of which G.P.U.S. is proud. 





Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
was recently honored by the loan of a collection of 
antiquities illustrating the history of writing and print- 
ing from Sumerian times to the late Renaissance. 
Through the generosity of Leighton A. Wilkie, a par- 
ent of the school and a prominent industrialist, the ex- 
hibit was on display for several days in The Isham Li- 
brary. On his travels in Europe and the Near East 
Mr. Wilkie has personally collected his large number 
of cuneiform tablets, seals, papyri, Roman Epigraphi- 
cal specimens, mediaeval manuscripts and early print- 
ed books. The objects are fixed to four large printed 
panels, the text of which traces the development of 
writing through four significant periods. The Baby- 
lonian tablets and the Egyptian papyri are enclosed in 
protective plastic cases and have been translated and 
dated by experts. A block of impressed clay beside 
each seal demonstrates the exquisite craftsmanship 
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expended by the ancients on these ingenious auto- 
graphs. 

The collection, on permanent display in one of Mr. 
Wilkie’s industrial plants, is soon to be followed by a 
similar exhibit of ancient coins. 





Members of the faculty of The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., this year instituted an 
evening study program for adults. Response to the 
fifteen courses offered was enthusiastic, close to ninety 
students enrolling in the nine-week session beginning 
in January and ending in March. Each course met 
one night a week. The instructors served without 
pay, permitting course fees to be kept at the minimum 
required to meet expenses. 





During a recent Arbor Day the Lick-Wilmerding 
School, San Francisco, Calif., carried through a con- 
structive project to beautify the grounds of the new 
school. In one day students, faculty members, and 
parents planted 4,000 trees, shrubs, and plants which 
had been donated by the San Francisco Golden Gate 
Park, the Forestry and Botany Department of the 
University of California, nurseries, and parents. Ac- 
cording to Director Edwin M. Rich, as a result of the 
generous gifts and enthusuastic volunteer labor, the 
landscaping was accomplished at one-twentieth of the 
cost of the lowest commercial bid. 

Another important event, planned and organized 
by the students of Lick-Wilmerding School, was an 
invitational basketball tournament, the first in this 
area to combine private and public schools. The 
games, played in Bothin Memorial Hall at the Lick- 
Wilmerding School, attracted more than 1,500 spec- 
tators. At the end of the highly successful tourna- 
ment, the 165 participating players and coaches were 
guests at a dinner served in the school’s cafeteria. 

On May 3 the Lick-Wilmerding School, the Kath- 
erine Delmar Burke School, the Sarah Six Hamlin 
School, and the Town School for Boys will again join 
forces in presenting their third biennial Glee Club Con- 
cert at the Lick-Wilmerding School. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., two trophies have been established by 
the Board of Governors of the NYMA Alumni Asso- 
ciation to encourage class participation in (1) the 
Memorial Fund, the annual giving program of 
NYMA,; and in (2) the alumni activities sponsored by 
the Academy and the Alumni Association. 


The awards will be made annually and the trophies 
will remain at the school, with the name of the winning 
class inscribed each year. The citations follow: 

(1) Memorial Fund Trophy: Awarded annually 
by the Board of Governors of the NYMA Alumni 


Association “In recognition of the Class having the 
highest percentage of its quota for the NY MA Mem- 
orial Fund.” 

(2) Alumni Activities Trophy: Awarded annual- 
ly by the NYMA Board of Governors of the NYMA 
AA “In recognition of the Class having the highest 
percentage of representation at alumni activities dur- 
ing the year.” 

The Memorial Fund was last year placed on an 
annual giving basis. Donations may be earmarked 
for either unrestricted purposes or for the restricted 
building purposes of the Academy. The alumni activ- 
ities include the annual fall homecoming in Cornwall, 
the annual dinner in New York City, the annual spring 
dance in Westchester, and the annual reunion meet- 
ings at Graduation in June. 





A new retirement plan, covering all members of the 
faculty and administrative staff of Rhodes School, 
New York City, was put into effect at the opening of 
the winter term, it was recently announced by David 
F. Merrall, Vice President of the school. All full- 
time instructors who are 25 years old and over and 
have completed a year of service at the school are 
eligible. 


The school will spend about $13,000.00 a year on 
the plan, in addition to an initial cost of $36,000.00 to 
cover past service of employees of long standing. 
Staff members will pay only 2 per cent of monthly 
earnings, while the school will pay 4%. 


The retirement plan is in addition to group life in- 


surance, hospitalization and surgical benefit plans, 
which have been operative for some years. 





The total income of The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., for the fiscal year ending last June was $683,- 
603 and the total expenses were $670,253, leaving a net 
surplus of $13,350. Gifts for all purposes totaled 
$159,343, of which $91,665 was designated for con- 
struction of the school’s new hockey rink roof and 
gymnasium. The alumni fund received a record $31,- 
712 from 47.9% of Taft graduates. 


The largest single expense of the school was $280,- 
800 for administration and instruction, 39.9% of the 
total. More than one-fifth of the student body re- 
ceived scholarships valued at $71,050, over 10% of the 
total expenses. 

Business Manager Melvin S. Hathaway pointed 
out that the figures again showed the dependence of 
the school upon gifts to meet operating expenses in 
the face of constantly rising prices. A tuition raise 
last year helped to meet higher costs and also enabled 
the school to increase further the faculty salary scale. 
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A period of several days known as “Religious Em- 
phasis” has long been on the calendar of Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. Three days are set 
aside for concentrated consideration of religious values 
and their adaptation to everyday life. The general 
theme for the occasion this year, held on November 
4-6, was “Christianity and . . . World Fellowship; 
Racial Prejudice, Campus Life; National Policies; 
Courtship and Marriage.” Guest leaders were a for- 
mer pastor of the school church, the Rev. Alfred J. 
Jeffries, now of the Judson Memorial Church of Min- 
neapolis, and Dr. Charles Boddie, Associate Personnel 
Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society of New York City. A committee of student 
leaders from the Youth Group and the Y.W.C.A. co- 
ordinates the program and arranges for group dis- 
cussions. Preceding the program on the last evening, 
the Wayland Choir of forty-five voices gave a twenty- 
minute concert. 


Sponsored annually by the Wayland Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the “Americanism Days” at Wayland Acad- 
emy prove stimulating and valuable. For a period of 
three days in January the daily schedule is arranged 
to allow for at least an hour’s assembly period to ac- 
commodate the program. Appropriately this year, on 
January 21, students and faculty witnessed on tele- 
vision, installed in Beebe Auditorium, the Inaugura- 
tion at Washington, D. C., and a portion of the parade. 
The following day, former Wisconsin Representative 
Glenn Davis spoke on the subject “Let us Emphasize 
Americanism,” and joined with the students in a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. A student panel discussion 
on “How Can Youth Best Enphasize American Prin- 
ciples Today” was the closing session. ‘The Pledge of 
Allegiance” and appropriate patriotic music always 
form a part of each program. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Cheshire Academy sustained a great loss in the sud- 
den death on January 29 of Edwin Downer Chubb, for thirty 
years instructor in English and assistant to the headmaster. 

Edwin Chubb was born Sept. 17, 1899, in California, Pa., 
the son of Dr. Edwin Watts Chubb and the late Eve Downer 
Chubb. He graduated in 1921 from Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, of which his father was senior dean for 35 years and later 
Acting President. Following his graduation, Mr. Chubb was 
instructor in English for four years at The Mercersburg Academy, 
and then spent the next year, 1925-26, as a graduate student at 
Yale University. Since 1926 he has been at the Cheshire Acad- 
emy. 

Mr. Chubb served as town prosecutor for a number of years. 
He was a member of the First Congregational Church, and a life 
member of the Cheshire Fire Department. A vereran of World 
War I, he was also a member of the American Legion. 





William Laverack of Collegiate School in New York City 
has been appointed headmaster of a new school, Applewild 


School in Fitchburg, Mass. Plans for this Episcopal School are 
progressing smoothly, and it will open its doors next September. 
It will be a co-educational day school with grades 4 through 


7. Additional grades will be included gradually in succeeding 
years. 





Hobson Pittman, head of the art department at Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, will resume his duties at the 
school in February, after a year abroad on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. Mr. Pittman studied in Greece and Italy and brought 
back many priceless treasures, plus a self-portrait of Claire Booth 
Luce which she had presented to him. 





On February 4, Edward I. McDowell, Jr., assumed his 
duties as headmaster of Hamden Hall Country Day School, 
in Hamden, Conn. Mr. McDowell fills the vacancy caused by 
the death, during the past summer, of Edward Stanley Taylor, 
who, with the assistance of Mrs. Taylor, had ably filled the posi- 
tion of headmaster for many years. 

Mr. McDowell was born in New York City but early moved 
to Rye, where he received his elementary education in the public 
schools. He prepared for college at Governor Dummer Academy 
and entered Yale in 1941. From 1942 to 1945 he served with the 
20th Armored Division in France, Germany, and Austria. Re- 
turning to this country at the close of the war, he worked in New 
York, where he met and married Phyllis Murray. 

In 1948 Mr. McDowell returned to Yale, where he received 
his B.A. degree in 1952 and his M.A. in 1953. He then taught 
social studies in North Haven schools until this year, when, be- 
fore coming to Hamden Hall, he was working on an administra- 
tive internship as assistant to the principal of the North Haven 
school, as part of his work for a doctorate in education. 

Mr. McDowell brings to Hamden Hall an understanding of 
young people which, coupled with his enthusiasm and vision, 
augurs well for the future of the school. 





Last November, faculty, students, and the many friends of 
Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif., were greatly sad- 
dened by the death of Dr. J. Leonard Sherman, who for thirty- 
eight years had been a member of the Harvard faculty. Before 
his retirement last June, Dr. Sherman was head of the English 
department and also served as dean of the faculty. 





Through Troubled Waters is a new book by William H. Arm- 
strong, master at Kent School, Conn. Published by Harper 
Brothers, the book is autobiographical. It relates the experiences 
of Mr. Armstrong and his three small children in forging their 
life together after the death of Mrs. Armstrong. 





To be released in April by the Yale University Press and by 
the Oxford University Press in England is the book The Chris- 
tian Idea of Education. 


Edited by Edmund Fuller, teacher at Kent School in 
Connecticut, the book contains the eight major and other dis- 
cussions of the seminar on “The Christian Idea of Education’”’ 
which met at Kent School in November 1955. 


Thr eight major papers were delivered by internationally- 
known scholars who represented the wide range of Christian 
thought in the world of today: the Rev. William G. Pollard, the 
Executive Director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; 
E. Harris Harbison, Henry Charles Lea Professor of History at 
Princeton University; Alan Paton, author and educator; the 
Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, Church 
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Divinity School of the Pacific; the Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., Professor of Theology, Woodstock College; Jacques Mari- 
tain, Professor of Philosophy (Emeritus) at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton; the Rev. Georges Florovsky, then 
Dean of St. Viadimir’s Orthodox Catholic Theological Seminary 
Academy; and the Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of Philos- 
phy and Religion, Union Theological Seminary. 


Besides these papers the book contains the Prize Day speech 
of the Rt. Rev. Stephen Bayne, D.D., Bishop of Olympia. The 
Bishop’s address, entitled “‘God is the Teacher,” was planned as a 
summary of the entire Fiftieth Year celebration. 

Following each main address in the book are extensive selec- 
tions dealing with it, edited from more than eight-hundred pages 
of stenotype transcripts of meetings of the thirteen discussion 
groups. This represents a continuing dialogue on the general 
subjects of the papers with many of the main speakers and other 
persons at the seminar participating. 





Philip Brady of the faculty of The Nichols School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has accepted the position of head of the lower school at 
St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota. He will take up his 
new duties as administrator and teacher in September, 1957. Mr. 
Brady, a graduate of Union College, has taught fifth grade at 
Nichols for eight years, and has coached junior varsity hockey. 





Austin M. Fox, member of the English department at the 
Nichols School, has compiled a Glossary of Terms for the Under- 
standing and Enjoyment of Literature. The glossary is at present 
being published and distributed by the school. Arrangements 
have been made, however, to have the glossary published by the 
Educational Advisory Service, 400 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. Over twenty schools, both independent and public, are 
now using this pamphlet. 





Hans Froelicher, Jr., was appointed Director of the Vassar 
Summer Institute in January, 1957. Educator and Baltimore 
civic leader, he succeeded Dr. Mary Langmuir Essex, who be- 
came Chairman of the Institute Faculty. 


The college also announced that, in addition to the regular 
family-centered program evolved during the Institute’s thirty- 
one years, the 1957 program introduces special emphasis on teach- 
er education. The Institute, which is a graduate school for par- 
ents, teachers, social and other professional workers, offers sem- 
inars in the general area of child development, family relation- 
ships, and community organization and relationships, as well as 
in the more specific areas of guidance, recreation, natural science, 
and the arts. 

Mr. Froelicher was Headmaster of The Park School in 
Baltimore from 1932 until his retirement last June. He was 
president of the Private School Association of Baltimore for three 
terms and was for ten years its representative on the National 
Council of Independent Schools. From 1953 to July, 1956, he 
was Secretary of the Council, and, as a member of its Commis- 
sion on Education Practices, was a co-author of the Commission’s 
studies on Individual Attention and Mental Hygiene in the 
School. 

From 1944 to 1956 Mr. Froelicher was president of the Bal- 
timore Citizens Planning and Housing Association. Through 
his efforts, the Baltimore schools developed ways and means of 
cooperating with city housing and urban renewal programs. His 
interest was the outgrowth of a field trip to the Baltimore slums 
made in 1939 by the 7th grade of the Park School. Students’ 
reaction resulted in models of good and bad housing, which at- 
tracted the interest of the Citizens Housing Council. This group, 
which Mr, Froelicher soon joined, grew into one of the most suc- 


cessful volunteer civic organizations in Baltimore and spear- 
headed the uphill battle for urban rehabilitation and better city 
planning. 

Mr. Froelicher, a graduate of Haverford College, has taught 
and practiced law. He is director of the National Housing Con- 
ference, a trustee of the Educational Records Bureau, and con- 
sultant for the Maryland region National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 





Dudley Fitts of the Department of English at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., was a member of the jury for the 
Bolingen Award in Poetry, 1956. Mr. Fitts has recently pub- 


lished Poems from the Greek Anthology and Aristophanes’ The 
Birds. 





On Dec. 13, 1956, E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of 
The Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., was honored by the school 
trustees. He received a testimonial scroll recognizing his twenty 
years of devoted service to Pingry. The trustees’ testimonial 
praises Mr. Springer’s “leadership in maintaining the highest 
scholastic standards, as well as his dedication to high ideals of 
personal conduct as exemplified in the honor system.” 

It credits these two qualities as being “in great measure re- 
sponsible for the outstanding position this institution holds today 
among the secondary schools of America.”’ 





Roy R. Shrewsbury, 63, a member of The Pingry School 
faculty from 1933 until 1955, died in California on February 3. 
He had been ill for some time. 

While at Pingry Mr. Shrewsbury was an algebra instructor 
and chief adviser to the third and fourth forms. He was named 
guidance department head in 1940. Before joining the Pingry 
staff, the deceased had served for seventeen years on the faculty 
of The Phillips Exeter Academy. 
spent at Hampton Beach, N. H. 


Many of his summers were 


Upon his retirement in 1955, the school trustees and the 
faculty presented Mr. Shrewsbury with a plaque. He received 
commemorative gifts from the student body also. In his final 
chapel talk the former Pingry master said that he was “grateful 
to have been able to walk beside the students of Pingry, noting 
the daily progress of pupil and master alike.” 


His wife, Mrs. Mary V. Shrewsbury, died on November 15, 
1954. She taught remedial reading at Pingry from 1940 to 1954. 
The retired teacher was also predeceased by a son, George, who 
died in 1936 while a student at Pingry. 

Mr. Shrewsbury was a member of the Bureau of Research 
of the Secondary Education Board and was chairman of the tech- 
nical subcommittee of the Independent School Advisory Com- 
ittee of the Educational Records Bureau. 


After his retirement, Mr. Shrewsbury made his home with 
his son and daughter-in-law in San Carlos, California. 

Mr. Shrewsbury was a native of California. He was a mem- 
ber of Trinity Episcopal Church and a former organist at St. 
James Methodist Church, both in Elizabeth. 


A memorial service was held at Pingry School on Feb- 
ruary ll. 





Alan Lake Chidsey, headmaster of St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas, is the author of Abraham, Father of Nations, 
published by Pageant Press. It is the first of fourteen projected 
historical novels concerning Biblical heroes. Scripps-Howard 
reviewer Carl Victor Little said, “Although it is purposeful, it 
has generally a light touch and shows what can be done by a good 
writer in bringing real enjoyment by re-telling a Bible story with 
zest and imagination,” 
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Many members of the faculty of The Taft School in Water- 
town, Conn., are participating in the civic affairs of their com- 
munity. Henry B. Pennell succeeded Philip T. Young as presi- 
dent of the Watertown Concert Association. Young continues as 
a member of its Board of Directors (as does his namesake Robert 
L. Young) and plays first bassoon in the Waterbury Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Other members of the faculty are taking part in the political 
life of the community. Roland Tyler is a Republican member of 
the Connecticut State Legislature, and a member of the Repub- 
lican Town Committee. He is opposed by Melvin S. Hathaway, 
who is a member of the Democratic Town Committee and Presi- 
dent of the Litchfield County Chapter of the United World Fed- 
eralists. Frederick F. Clark is vice-president and moderator of 
Discussions, Incorporated, a group which sponsors debates be- 
tween well-known specialists on important current topics, and is a 
speaker on the Great Decisions radio program sponsored by the 
Foreign Policy Association. Henry P. Stearns and Robert Wool- 
sey are members of the board of Discussions, Incorporated. 

Mr. Hathaway is also active in charitable organizations. He 
is President of the Watertown Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion, and a member of the board of the Greater Waterbury Men- 
tal Health Association. 


Edwin C. Douglas, Assistant to the Headmaster of The 
Taft School, spoke before a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Principals of Girls’ Schools on February 27 on “The Ex- 
panding Secondary School Mathematics Curriculum.’’ On 
March 1 he acted as chairman of the mathematics section of the 
SEB’s Annual Conference. On March 7 he attended a meeting 
of the College Board Committee on Examinations, of which he 
is a member, and on the 28th he will speak at the convention of 
the National Council of Mathematics Teachers in Philadelphia 
on “How to Keep Abreast of the Changes in the Secondary 
School Mathematics Curriculum.” 


William E. Sullivan, Director of Studies and Chairman of 
the English department at Taft, attended the meeting of the 
School and College Conference in English held at Columbia. He 
has been reappointed a table leader for the reading of the achieve- 


ment tests in English given by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


Dr. Robert Woolsey was a panelist at the meeting of the 
National Association of Teachers of Foreign Languages held in 
Beverly, Mass., March 1 and 2, and will be a speaker at the 
ancient history session of the meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England to be held at Wesleyan University, April 5. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ouive Day Bramua.t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


NEW INTEREST IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 

Of the many problems that constantly concern 
administrators and teachers, two that nag us to the 
point of distraction are keeping a well-balanced pro- 
gram of activities and maintaining good, lively pub- 
lic relations. It seems that with careful analysis and 
proper understanding certain of our extra-curricular 
activities can be seen in the light of their proper func- 
tioning as they serve both of these needs. At the 
Kent School in Englewood, Colo., there are several 
activities that could be described here, but the Christ- 
mas service is probably the most interesting and 
unique. 


As we reviewed the plans again this year, it be- 
came evident that many factors were involved in the 
service. Without a doubt, it is one of the best public 
relations that we have in a school year and it is one of 
the most richly rewarding educational experiences 
which we provide, culminating in the caroling at the 
Veterans’ Hospital and the presentation of gifts and 
decorated trees to the patients in the hospital wards. 


Preparation of the service begins several weeks in 
advance when the music program for all ages is built 
around the carols in English and foreign languages, 
telling the good news of the annunciation, the birth of 
the Child, and the meaning of the event. The carol 
service draws upon our richest accumulation of folk 
music and uses it in a simple, and dramatic situation 
which has nothing of the imitative about it. Each 


class has made careful preparation for the trimming of 
their tree, the selection of the gifts, and the choice of 
uniform dress most suited to carrying out the color 
scheme of the group. To be elected tree bearer is a 


real honor, frequently awarded to girls new in the 
school. 


Before an audience of several hundred Kent fami- 
lies and alumnae in the festively decorated gymna- 
sium, the procession of the trees and the caroling be- 
gin. The classes walk by groups down the center 
aisle each carrying their tree and bringing their gifts — 
one from each student. They place them on plat- 
forms, one on either side of a central choir. Thus each 
tree group swells the music appreciably as it makes its 
contribution. Towards the close of the service, when 
even the smallest kindergartener has come in, the 
whole school rises and dedicates the trees to the mem- 
ory of the heroes of our great wars. We ask that the 
men be comforted and strengthened. A benediction, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you”’ is 
sung, and the service concludes with lullaby carols. 
After the program, the annual alumnae luncheon and 
business meeting are held at the school. 


On the Sunday following, girls in the school over 
fifteen years of age and many alumnae gather at Vet- 
erans’ Hospital to carol in the wards. The trees have 
been placed in the rooms and halls on Saturday by an 
alumnae group formerly helped by the Women’s Over- 
seas Service League, now by the hospital staff. Gifts 
are distributed while the girls sing or during a hospital 
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party and the patients frequently talk with them, 
occasionally requesting a special carol. It is a soul- 
searching sight, however, to see a young man who 
seems otherwise unmoved with tears in his eyes. 

The student body is unanimously agreed that this 
“extra-curricular” activity is the most important 
function of the school year. The massing of the trees 
and gifts in the school program presents a beautiful 
combination of colors, and the gradual swelling of the 
music creates a heightened awareness of the joy and 
majesty of Christmas. Dedicating this almost trem- 
ulous whole to another group somehow transmits the 
emphasis and causes the attention to go beyond the 
school as it should. The real fulfillment of the mean- 
ing of the program comes on Sunday as the girls actu- 
ally give of themselves in the caroling. It is not all 
easy. They wear themselves hoarse by the time they 
have sung for nearly two hours, not to mention the 
tired feet from all the walking. And the girls learn 
something about making the carol just as crisp and 
fresh when sung the twelfth time as it was the first! 
Nor is it easy to understand the response of the men, 
or lack of it. Despite this, all are agreed that going 
through the wards is an important experience for 
them; that they remember this is evidenced by the 
large proportion of graduates who ask to join the regu- 
lar school group every year. Except in the choice of 
songs, the tree service followed by the singing in the 
wards is one tradition that no one ever wants to 
change. It is the perfect “school” function, for it 
brings everyone, students, alumnae, parents, and 
friends, into the school and then carries them back out 
into the world in its service capacity. For thirty-five 
years this service has unified and deepened loyalty to 
the school; this is expressed in the repeated attend- 
ance of whole family groups and the comments in 
Christmas letters year after year. 

For those of us who struggle over the steadily in- 
creasing academic demands and fear the encroach- 
ment of the non-academic on our time and energy, 
this discussion of the values of one extra-curricular 
event should be heartening. We know that despite the 
frightening world news we must continue to educate 
the whole person, and it is partly through experience 
in such programs as this that we get at that person. 


Marie VALLANCE. 


NEW SPANISH COURSE 


In 1952 a seventh grade Spanish class was intro- 
duced in the Katherine Delmar Burke School, 
San Francisco, Calif. It was primarily planned for 
girls entering the seventh grade for the first time. The 
purpose was to offer them an opportunity to become 
acquainted with a foreign language. Girls who had 
been enrolled in the school between their kindergarten 


and sixth years were already on their way in French. 
Into this Spanish course, however, were admitted some 
girls who had not done too well in French, as well as a 
few who wanted a taste of Spanish before entering 
high school. The class originally had some eight 
pupils. During the present year there are nineteen. 
The growth in the size of the class has not seemed to 
slow its progress very much to date. 

The class meets five times a week for a forty-min- 
ute period. This time flies, for there is so much to do 
and so much to keep repeating. During the first few 
years E/ Viaje de Lucia y Manuel by Elida Willis, 
Banks Upshaw and Co., was the text. Now the Man- 
uals for Teaching of Spanish to English-S peaking Chil- 
dren for grades one and two, published by the El Paso 
Public Schools, E] Paso, Texas, are used as the basis 
for vocabulary and situations presented. The method 
used, however, is different. 

During the first semester, after introducing new 
words with pictures and actions and after getting the 
students to use and pronounce the words, dictation 
begins. No English is used at all in the class. At first 
this astonishes the girls, but soon they are surprised at 
their ability to understand. During the first semester, 
nouns, some adjectives, and a few phrases and sen- 
tences are taught. The alphabet, special syllables 
like “que” and “gui,” etc. are used in drills. For dic- 
tation, Castillian is used to insure more accurate spell- 
ing. This does not seem to confuse the girls, for they 
learn the “za,” “ce,” “ci,” “zo,” “zu” sounds quickly. 
Perhaps three, sometimes four, times a week there is 
dictation. Often one of the students will write at the 
board. On Fridays, the song learned during the week 
is added to their notebooks. On Mondays, the illus- 
trations are due and notebooks are handed in for cor- 
rections. The song book text used in addition to songs 
in the Manuals is The Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book, sponsored by the University of New Mex- 
ico and published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

For their songs, between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, the girls learn “Las Posadas” at the rate of two 
verses a week. It is now a tradition in the Katherine 
Delmar Burke School that on the day the Christmas 
vacation begins, all the Spanish students in the school 
march through the halls with candles singing ‘Las 
Posadas.” Afterward the seventh and eighth grades 
break their pinata, which they have made during the 
preceding week. 


The family tree, which shows the relatives in rela- 
tionship to “yo,” is supplemented during the second 
semester. The biographical page that has included a 
photograph and basic outline such as: ‘Me llamo——. 
Vivo en la calle de Tengo anos. Mi papa 








se llama ——; mi mama se llama ——.” is developed 
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to include such expressions as ““Mi hermana mayor se 
llama Tiene anos. Es y . etc.” 
The dictations, based on “‘la casa,”’ ““comida,” “ropa,” 
etc., which heretofore have listed only the basic nouns, 
now begin to include verbs and phrases. These are not 
introduced as formal grammar, but in situations which 
elaborate the concept. The girls are encouraged to 
ask each other simple questions. 


The only homework required is finding or drawing 
pictures to illustrate the notebook dictation work. 
This is for identification of the Spanish word since no 
English is allowed. Each girl provides herself with a 
notebook, not the loose-leaf variety, and a pen. On 
certain days the illustrations are due. The daily grad- 
ing is based on this notebook and the effort of each 
girl. The final grade is a combination of this grade and 
the final examination. 














The examinations are part oral, with dictation and 
one or two-word answers to questions. The written 
part consists of matching words with pictures (like 
articles of clothing, parts of the body, pieces of furni- 
ture, table settings, etc.), completing sentences, and 
writing descriptions of a picture assigned. These pic- 
tures, all colored ones mounted on construction paper, 
come from current magazines. They are chosen to 
offer the girls an opportunity to use, in new situations, 
the words they have been learning. This is an excel- 
lent way for the teacher to judge the progress of her 
pupils and their language sense. Often, when testing 
at the end of the second semester, a girl will be given 
the same picture she had for her first semester exam- 
ination. The growth in her vocabulary amazes the 
pupil even more than the teacher. 

Teaching this course in the manner briefly de- 
scribed puts not too much burden on the pupil or 
teacher. There is an easy, relaxed relationship. The 
main purpose is to stimulate new uses for words al- 
ready learned in one situation to describe or explain 
another. Two or three girls from each class are able to 
do accelarated work in the eighth grade and enter 
Spanish II in the ninth grade. By the time they have 
reached the twelfth grade, they are ready to prepare 
for the accelerated course that trains girls for the ex- 
aminations for advanced placement with credit in 
college. 


WORLD BIBLE COURSE 

A most popular class at Rowland Hall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is the Senior World Bible Course. Each 
Tuesday afternoon all the seniors assemble for a stim- 
ulating hour under the guidance of Mrs. Fredrica 
Murr, an unusually provocative and well-informed 
instructor in the field of religion. The class systemati- 
cally and without bias analyzes the eleven major faiths 
existing in the world today, including Christianity. 


The basic step in the study of a particular religion is a 
careful and accurate reading of its scriptures and back- 
ground. This is followed by the ascertainment of its 
essentials and the comparison of these with their mod- 
ern application in the lives of their followers. To 
study the religion of a people is to study the principal 
element that sets them off as a distinct cultural block 
in the society of mankind. Thus religion is related to 
and strongly influences the other facts of life. A peo- 
ple’s art, customs, literature, and culture are molded by 
their religion. Thus, this world Bible class is the 
cream from history, sociology, geography, philosophy, 
and psychology classes gathered and concentrated. 
Such a comprehensive survey affords not only a clearer 
understanding of the peoples of the world but also the 
ability to recognize and appreciate true religious worth 
wherever it be found. By contrasting and comparing 
these religions, the students are better able to under- 
stand their own, and to view in an objective manner its 
fundamental weaknesses and points of strength. Of- 
ten the class becomes involved in warm disputes and 
discussions on the merit of various ideas and their 
effect on our lives. 


The class uses the Modern Library World Bible, 
authoritative, up-to-date text books on each religion, 
and visionary aids from Life Magazine’s recent series 
on world religions. The greatest drawback is the re- 
striction to one class a week necessitated by a lack of 
time. This course has proved to be an outstanding 
one at Rowland Hall. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

Mrs. Laura Dunklin, teacher of reading and his- 
tory at The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
written a skit entitled But Fohnny Can Read in coop- 
eration with Erie County psychologist Richard Slos- 
son. The skit, designed for play-reading by child- 
study and parent associations, grew out of the work of 
the Summer Session Reading Clinic at State Univer- 
sity College for Teachers at Buffalo, where Mrs. Dunk- 
lin as director of the Reading Clinic and Mr. Slosson 
as student sought to interpret the school reading pro- 
gram to parents. 

Other publications by Mrs. Dunklin include an 
article on “Vocabulary Development” in the January, 
1956, number of The High School Journal and one on 
“Are Our School Reading Programs All Wrong?” in 
the Western New York Optometrist. 

Mrs. Dunklin was editor of Recent Trends in Read- 
ing Instruction, a conference report published by State 
University College for Teachers at Buffalo. She con- 
tributed material for The Road to Better Reading pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment of the State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
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Students at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
will give a repeat performance of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” on the weekend preceding the spring 
recess. The first presentation of this dance panto- 
mime was given before Christmas and was so success- 
ful that the school has asked to see it again. Special 
guests at the second performance will be the parents of 
sophomores and juniors, who will be present on the 
campus that weekend. 


“Le Jongleur” was put on as a joint offering of the 
departments of music, speech, and physical education. 
Members of the cast, all juniors, acted out the story in 
dance while a narrator read the story by Anatole 
France. The pantomime was given in the chancel of 
the Alumnae Chapel, and the dancing was directed by 
Natalie Ross of the physical education department. 


The beauty of the performance was heightened by 
students of the music department, who played for some 
of the dancing and who sang chorale music from the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Some of the songs were unprocurable and had 
to be copied and then mimeographed from the Har- 
vard Anthology and other sources. The instrumental 
music included recorders, cello, organ, harpsichord, 
and English hand bells in such selections as estampie 
of the fourteenth century and the “Ad cantum leticie”’ 
of the thirteenth. 


The Freshman-Sophomore Chorale was under the 
direction of Karl Korte of the music department, 
who worked closely with Miss Ross to find and put 
into execution music suitable both for the dancing and 
for the medieval setting of the story. JoAnn Bayrich 
of the music department was accompanist on the harp- 
sichord. 





The Social Service Committee of The Ethel 
Walker School in Simsbury, Conn., has been ex- 
tremely active this year. In response to the urgent 
appeal to support the Hungarian Relief Fund, over 
$500 was raised in addition to the regular pledges, and 
the amount was forwarded to CARE and the Red 
Cross. 


At Christmas, gifts were distributed to the old men 
at the Simsbury Poor Farm, and food parcels were de- 
livered anonymously by the girls to various needy 
families whose names were given confidentially by the 
district nurse. The night before vacation fifty chil- 
dren connected with the school employees were enter- 
tained by the students. The Glee Club and Choir put 
on a Christmas pageant, and the Social Service group 
played Santa Claus, giving a brightly wrapped gift to 
each child. A German refugee family, sponsored by a 
nearby parish, was given a particularly warm welcome. 


To aid the Hungarian people, the girls and faculty 
of Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, 
N. H., have voluntarily raised a total of $669.10, of 
which approximately $640.00 has been forwarded to 
appropriate relief agencies. 

The sponsor of this special project was the social 
service committee, run by students of this Episcopal 
school for girls. The committee carries out social 
service activities in Littleton besides handling chari- 
table requests. 

On November 15 last year the committee initially 
responded to the appeal for Hungarian relief aid by 
sending $30.00 to “S. O. S.” (Share Our Surplus). A 
drive was organized, and from then on, aided by post- 
ers and publicity prepared by art students, the drive 
gained momentum. A week later at a Thanksgiving 
Eucharist students and faculty gave a special offering. 

At its annual Thanksgiving party to raise funds for 
regular charitable work in the coming year, the com- 
mittee increased by one-third the price of cakes to be 
auctioned, and the extra $60.00 was earmarked for the 
Hungarian fund. Besides making pledges and cash 
donations from their allowance funds, students agreed 
to double all prices at “Pooh Corner,” their candy 
shop. 

They earned for their fund by having last year’s 
Thanksgiving dinner served without the traditional 
trimmings. They also added to the fund by going 
without ice cream and roast beef, their favorite dishes. 
Special containers for donations have been placed at 
strategic locations in the school. Their mail has been 
increased — to students and friends to organize sim- 
ilar activities in other schools. 





St. Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Md., has set 
aside May 10 and 11, 1957, for the celebration of its 
75th anniversary. May 10 is to be Alumnae Day, 
and the alumnae are planning an entertainment to 
follow their gala supper en that night. On Saturday 
morning, there will be a program dealing with a vital 
aspect of education. Besides alumnae, educators from 
various fields, and friends of the school will attend this 
meeting, which will be followed by a luncheon. At 
that time, too, there will be a report on the 75th Anni- 
versary Fund Drive of $375,000, which is currently 
under way, for endowment, for salaries, and for schol- 
arships. 





The senior classes of Springside School and 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently held a joint seminar on the Near East. 
Selected members of the 11th grades of both schools 
also attended the seminar, which was held at Chest- 
nut Hill Academy and arranged by faculty members 
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of both schools through Seminars for International 
Understanding, Inc., New York, a non-profit educa- 
tional organization. 

The seminar consisted of four ninety-minute ses- 
sions, each with a speaker. At each session a different 
student chairman introduced the speaker and pre- 
sided over the question period. 


The points of view of Egypt, Israel, Turkey, and 
Great Britain were set forth by the following speakers: 
Tasheen Basheer, Press Attaché of the Egyptian Dele- 
gation to the United Nations; Mrs. Cilli Abraham, 
Vice-Consul of the Consulate General of Israel, N. Y.; 
Nezih Manyas, Assistant Director of the Turkish In- 
formation Service, N. Y.; and B. H. Wilcox, Deputy 
Consul General, H. M. Consulate General, Philadel- 
phia. 

Several days after the seminar the students who 
attended met again at Chestnut Hill Academy to dis- 
cuss and to sum up their impressions of the divergent 
interpretations and varied points of view presented to 
them. 





The habit of “going steady,” which has reached 
down to the ninth and tenth grades of many day 
schools, has caused some concern among adults. Asa 
means of meeting this problem, the parents of The 
Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have arranged a Teen Age Canteen, which meets on 
alternate Friday evenings at the school from eight un- 
til eleven o’clock. Boys of the neighboring schools are 
invited to attend without charge. Entertainment, 
although carefully planned, is informal and unregi- 
mented, and consists of television, dancing, ping-pong, 
checkers, cards, and parchesi. 

Although only a few meetings have been held, re- 
sults seem to indicate that when “boy meets girl” 
under such circumstances pleasant friendships are fos- 
tered, and young people widen their circle of acquaint- 
ances. 





So that it would not be necessary to solicit fathers 
and friends for advertisements to meet the expense of 
publishing its yearbook, Westridge School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has held for the last twenty-two years a 
tea and fashion show for fund raising. The affair, 
once held in a school-room, has grown to such propor- 
tions that it is now given on the lawn of the school in 
early October, while the weather is warm. Each year, 
the tea, run by the yearbook’s editorial staff, increases 
in popularity so that even with a low admission fee, 
sufficient money is made to finance the book. Over 
700 women and girls now attend. 


The yearbook staff gets a great deal out of the ex- 
perience as this group designs the stage set, and de- 


cides on the general décor. They also often plan, in 
addition to the modeling of fall fashions, special fea- 
tures such as a showing of beautiful wedding dresses 
once worn by mothers and grandmothers of the stu- 
dents, uniforms worn by women in service in World 
War I, or sports clothes of the nineties. During the 
school’s Fortieth Anniversary celebration, fashions of 
the past four decades were worn by the models. 

Girls from each grade in the school are chosen as 
models so that clothes for all ages may be shown. 


BUILDING AND RE-BUILDING 


On January 15 groundbreaking for a new $250,000 
classroom addition took place on the campus of The 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. The new 
addition to the seventy-three year old school will be 
the first since the present building was erected in 1924. 


The new wing will follow the Tudor architecture 
of the current structure and house a covered play area 
and dance studio on the ground floor; four classrooms 
on the next level; and a music studio, activity rooms, 
faculty lounge and kitchen on the second floor. The 
activity rooms, which can also be opened into an audi- 
torium, will be called the Sarah Bassett Thompson 
Hall, honoring a retired member of the faculty who 
taught in the school for twenty-nine years. 

Construction of the new wing is expected to be 
completed by November first. 





In the last two and one-half years The Ethel 
Walker School at Simsbury, Conn., has embarked on 
a most ambitious program of building and remodel- 
ling. This is the first building program since 1933, 
when fire destroyed the main building and the present 
building was constructed. The first phase of the pres- 
ent program is complete. The Doctor Terry Smith 
Faculty Residence and the Dodge House, a dormitory 
for the women employees, are currently in use. 

In the process of construction is the chapel, the 
anonymous gift of one family as an expression of grati- 
tude for “the privilege of having a daughter who has 
enjoyed the training, good influence, and inspiration of 
The Ethel Walker School.” The chapel will be a two- 
story building of New England red brick architecture 
to blend with Beaver Brook, the main building. Its 
white columns will be twenty-six feet high, and its 
stately spire will rise 105 feet. A covered passageway 
with windows on the east side overlooking Talcott 
Mountain and the Farmington River Valley will con- 
nect the chapel with Beaver Brook. The seating capa- 
city will be 240, with forty in the choir and forty-five 
in the balcony. For special occasions the chapel will 
have an expandable seating capacity to accommodate 
more than five hundred people. 
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Another inspiring gift comes from an alumna of 
the class of 1918 —a reference library. The plan is to 
convert the present gymnasium into the library ; there- 
fore, the schoo] is hoping for some future gifts to 
finance a new gymnasium-auditorium. 

There have been many other improvements in the 
school plant over the last few years. The former fac- 
ulty residence has been converted into the Music 
House; the kitchen and laundry have been stream- 
lined and modernized. The old practice rooms were 
remodelled into large, bright business offices, and the 
former offices made into two history classrooms and a 
history reference room. 





In January 1957 the Oldfields School, Glencoe, 
Md., moved fourteen students into a new dormitory of 
split level design at a construction cost of $1,900 per 
student. They are planning five more such buildings 
and will construct them as the funds are made avail- 


able. 





St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., has now com- 
pleted the new stage in the gymnasium. Malcolm 
Atterbury, long associated with the Albany Playhouse, 
gave valuable advice on the construction of the stage 
and on the selection of equipment — in particular the 
cycloramic curtains and the overhead spot lights. 


NEWS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


The board of trustees of the Kent School in Englewood, 
Colorado, announces the retirement in the summer of 1957 of 
Mary A. Bogue from the position of headmistress. Miss Bogue 
has been associated with Kent since 1922, when she, together with 
Mary Kent Wallace and Mary L. Rathvon, founded the school. 
For many years Miss Bogue was Associate Principal and taught 
the college preparatory French. Since 1953 she has been head- 
mistress of the entire school. 

Miss Marjorie A. Bennett, B.A., Smith, and M.A., Connecti- 
cut College, presently Head of the Lower School of Hockaday 
School in Dallas, has been appointed by the board of trustees to 
succeed Miss Bogue. 


The first of the year Mrs. B. J. Miller joined the staff of The 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls, Northampton, Mass., to 
assist in admissions and public relations. 


A Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum laude graduate of Smith 
College in 1935, Mrs. Miller was Secretary for Publicity at Smith 
from 1936 to 1939, and was Director of the Smith College News 
Office from 1952 to 1955. She has served as the executive direc- 
tor of the Northampton Council of Girl Scouts, and for a year 
following her graduation was placement supervisor in the Chicago 
office of the International Business Machines Co. She will assist 
Mrs. Macdonald Peters, associate principal of the Mary A. Burn- 
ham School, in meeting the ever increasing number of visitors 
and applicants to the school. 





Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, principal of The Mary A. 
Burnham School for Girls, spent a month last summer in 
Russia as a member of the Cultural Travel Council which entered 
Russia under the newly organized ‘“‘Intourist’’ (Soviet Travel 
Bureau) program. 

Understandably she was interested in the Russian schools, 
if only for comparative purposes. She visited two types of these 
schools and reports her impressions as follows: 

“In Moscow we were told that every child in Russia must 
attend school at the age of six. If, within the next two years, a 
child shows any special aptitude for art, dramatics, music, voice 
or the dance, this child is transferred to special schools for gifted 
children where these talents are developed in addition to a pro- 
gram of regular school studies. 


“‘We visited one of these schools for gifted children. We 
heard a ten year old girl play a piano solo. Several children had 
paintings in progress that were much like those our own American 
children produce at that age, and one small boy was engrossed in 
designing a set for a play. They seemed very happy, intelligent 
youngsters; we enjoyed our visit very much. 

“The school that interested me most, however, was the neat 
little one-story school at the Collective Farm. It was set about 
50 feet back from the road, painted white inside and out, and was 
surrounded by bright flowers. The class in session at the time 
of our visit was a senior class of boys and girls, probably averaging 
17 years of age, studying rather advanced chemistry. The room 
master seemed a very fine type of man, and the students appeared 
understanding and friendly.” 





The Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., announces the 
appointment of John B. Dayton as assistant headmaster and of 
Anne E. Coon as librarian. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEQUENCE OF GROWTH 
We’re often confronted with a situation in which a 
student has a high I.Q. on the one hand and meager 
academic production on the other. Most of us say, 
“Look here, you’re a fine bright lad who can do a great 
deal better than you are doing. If you work harder, 
you would do better. You must be lazy.” 


It is true enough that in some cases the student 
may be lazy, so that waving a big whip sometimes pro- 
duces rewarding results. More often it doesn’t. 


My observations over the past too many years 
have led me to the conclusion that there is a sequence 
of growth in the human individual which explains 
many baffling cases of stymied progress much more 
satisfactorily than “‘laziness.” 


We all know that each child has in his body an in- 
tellectual age, an emotional age, and a physical age. 
These three ages are almost never the same. More 
often than not, none coincides with his chronological 
age. When a child grows, he grows in spurts and he 
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grows in only one department at a time. He may de- 
velop intellectual maturity for a time, then emotional 
maturity, then physical maturity. His sequence of 
growth may be the opposite of this. Each has to take 
its turn. 

If a pupil’s growth sequence happens to be I. E. P., 
he is a fortunate fellow because that sequence just suits 
our customary grade division and promotion system. 

If his sequence should be the opposite, perhaps P. 
E. I. in that order, the child is almost certain to run 
into difficulties of misunderstanding in school, over- 
demands, unsympathetic attitudes on the part of his 
parents and teachers which he can neither understand 
nor remedy. 


A student of good I.Q. may have a P.E.I. sequence 
and drag forlornly in the rear, twelve to twenty-four 
months behind his chronological contemporaries in 
intellectual maturity. Although this situation fre- 
quently appears as laziness, passive resistance, or de- 
fiance on the part of the student, intellectual imma- 
turity is a far different thing from any of them. 

The intellectual concepts presented to him in this 
present grade may be simply too far advanced for his 
young intellect to comprehend. Fitting grade place- 
ment in the early years is of paramount inportance to 
the student’s entire academic and social future. There 
should be much less hesitancy on the part of academic 
administrators to place students in grades where the 
maturity of ideas presented is within the scope of the 
student’s maturity of intellect. 


Joun F, ScHerescuewsky, Director, 
Rumsey Hall School, 


Washington, Connecticut. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL PROJECT 


Recruiting of new teachers is a responsibility of 
every nursery school director. Her task is often diffi- 
cult, because more teachers are needed in the nursery 
school field as well as in other branches of teaching. 
In helping to solve the problem, the nursery school can 
get in touch with local high schools and develop a pro- 
gram whereby the students can observe and assist in 
the nursery school once a week and obtain orientation 
from the director. Jane Bacon, Director of the 
Grosse Pointe University School’s Nursery School 
Division has carried on such a program with Grosse 
Pointe High School, Denby High School, and Grosse 
Pointe University High School. 


Grosse Pointe High girls come for whole mornings, 
8:30-12:00 Noon, for five weeks. Mrs. Bacon is asked 
by Mrs. Postiff, the Grosse Pointe High School Child 
Care Instructor, to grade the girls on general assist- 
ance, reading a story, initiative, cooperation, control 
of the children. The girls have taken such interest in 


the program throughout the years that many ask to 
do special projects such as making pudding or cookies, 
putting together puppets or flannel stories, with the 
children. 

The whole project seems to be an excellent dem- 
onstration of harmonious cooperation between pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Girls from Denby come for only one morning, from 
8:30-11:30 A. M., but even this amount of time helps 
them become acquainted with the nursery school day, 
for they observe and take notes rather than assist. 
Thirty are scheduled to come — two at a time — to 
visit. 

One of the Grosse Pointe University School elev- 
enth graders comes over to the nursery school for forty 
minutes five times a week, using Wednesday’s forty 
minutes for conference and class time with Mrs. 
Bacon. Such materials as government pamphlets: 
“The Child, One to Six,” “Personality of Your Child,” 
“Learning to Get Along With Your Children,” “‘Child 
Growth, and Development,” by Hurlock, and “Smart- 
Smart,” are read by the student and discussed in con- 
ference time. This student has an opportunity to 
choose a three and four-year child to observe and make 
an observational study for contrasts. 


It is hoped that some of the girls will be influenced 
to elect a teaching career, but even if they choose other 
fields, the experience will be extremely valuable for 
them as mothers. 

Girls who show special interest and initiative have 
been invited to assist with the Grosse Pointe Univer- 
sity School Summer camp for three and four-year-olds, 
a seven week camp from 8:30 A. M.-11:00 A.M. 
During the last four summers, choice of such students 
has proven valuable to the camp, for they have shown 
great enthusiasm and patience with the children. The 
past summer there was even a boy counselor as well as 
the girls When given a choice, he chose to work with 
the youngest group. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Cardigan Mountain School in Canaan, N. H., 
located as it is in the White Mountain region, offers a 
natural environment for its newly inaugurated recrea- 
tion program. Developed to meet the needs of junior 
school boys, the program embraces three major ob- 
jectives. 


1. An understanding of the school environment 
and the care and conservation of its natural resources. 
Woodcraft activities are of primary importance in the 
school and afford boys an opportunity to participate 
in programs of camping, use of camp tools, fire build- 
ing, exploration, outdoor cooking, and woods survival 
techniques. This activity is highlighted by overnight 
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camping and mountain trips. In forestry, the boys 
manage the school’s wood lots and at present are har- 
vesting a crop of mature pines which will be lumbered 
and used to build a new hockey rink. 

2. The participation in a constructive school im- 
provement work program. The boys contribute to the 
betterment of the school grounds in this activity. 
This fall they constructed a new rope tow, cleared and 
extended the ski slopes, repaired the waterfront area, 
and razed several old buildings on the property. 

3. The development of desirable athletic skills. 
Cardigan offers interscholastic competition in four ma- 
jor sports: football, hockey, skiing, and baseball. In 
addition, an intramural sports program is held in the 
various seasonal sports. It is the aim of the winter 
sports program that every boy learn to ski and to skate 
before his graduation from school. 

One unique feature of the program is the sched- 
uling of the activities. The boys select one activity 
each term which they regularly attend four days a 
week, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. On 
the remaining three days, they are free to choose any 
activity from a varied and changing offering ranging 
from riflery to athletic contests and clubs. 

Upon the adoption of the winter sports program, a 
dual plan of regular activities was developed. Plan A 
involves the activities of skiing and skating, while Plan 
B provides the flexibility for New England weather 
changes in offering regular activities not dependent on 
ice and snow. With this alternate schedule, the fall 
and spring activities of forestry, woodcraft, school im- 
provement and exploration are carried on with con- 
tinuity throughout the winter months. 





Those connected with a small elementary school 
aften hear the tremulous query, “When a child trans- 
fers or progresses to a really big school, how can he ad- 
just to many different teachers each day, and to mov- 
ing from room to room, etc., in a departmentalized 
school?” 

This sort of expression startles both the staff and 
pupils (140 boys and girls, kindergarten through 6th 
grade) of the Ford Country Day School, Los Altos, 
Calif., because almost from its inception there has been 
a different teacher to present each subject. The school 
has reasoned that each teacher —no matter how 
broadly “trained” and how “professional” he may be 
— is apt to be rather a specialist in some field of inter- 
est to him. It is when working in this field that his 
enthusiasm is most likely to awaken a maximum re- 
sponse in his pupils, and provide his own morale- 
building satisfactions. 

Then too, declare founder-directors Mr. and Mrs. 
John Carter Ford, the personality of a certain adult 


may have particularly good rapport with some pupils; 
by the same token, some pupil-characters may be in- 
terestingly challenging to one teacher — and some- 
thing less than an inspiration to another. The plan 
has operated for more than two decades. According 
to those who have experienced it, there is an element 
of refreshment for both staff and youngsters which 
more than compensates for the extra planning re- 
quired, so that materials, equipment, and teachers 
may be in the correct place at the right time, and that 
class work may be so organized and timed that sched- 
uled exchanges go smoothly, and that deviations from 
the set schedule can be arranged as special activities 
and interests make this desirable. 


Children in grades kindergarten through 3rd come 
in contact with five teacher-specialists during their 
9:00 to 3:00 day; one for French, one for creative basic 
dance, one for paint and clay workshop, one for music, 
and one for general classroom activities. One author- 
ity presents the entire arithmetic program for grades 
3rd through 6th; another directs creative dance; still 
another, foreign languages (French and Spanish, most- 
ly aural-oral); and several others specialize in the com- 
municative arts: reading, spelling, writing, music. 
Adding social studies, science, sports, and workshop 
means that, although some teachers present a group of 
subjects, the oldest pupils have at least six different 
teachers during each day. 

And everybody seems to thrive under the plan — 
with no sign of the disintegrating ‘“unbelongingness”’ 
that some educational texts have theorized might ap- 
pear in a departmentalized elementary school. 





Lincoln School of Providence, R. I., has found 
two ways of sharing with others which have proved to 
be especially happy ones. After Hallowe’en there is 
always a tremendous amount of sweets in the girls’ 
homes, and they bring in pounds of wrapped candy 
and lollypops. The Red Cross is delighted to have 
these for distribution. The Christmas Mitten Tree 
for the American Friends Service Committee is in the 
lower hallway. The girls enjoy seeing it fill up with the 
gay new mittens they bringin. The mittens travel far 
and wide. 


The sixth grade is always on the stage for the 
dramatic part of the all-school Christmas Vespers. 
This year the scene was in a castle, where the travel- 
ling players were expected. The Manger Scene takes 
place in the great hall. Vespers brings together the 
art department for the stage setting and the music de- 
partment for the singing, which is done by grades four 
through twelve. The mediaeval setting ties in with 
the work in history of the sixth grade. 

Most of Lincoln’s “Johnnies” can read and spell 
very well, but the school is having a phonics drive for 
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clearer enunciation and more successful independent 
spelling. 





The girls of Lincoln School visit the Providence 
museums in connection with the work in the class- 
rooms. The 5th and 6th grades go at times to the 
Children’s Museum in Jamaica Plain near Boston, and 
to the Science Museum and the Fine Arts Museum 
there. This year for the first time the 4th grade went 
to Mystic, Conn. “Down to the sea in ships” was al- 
most a literal experience for the girls after the trip to 
Mystic, where they even went down in the hold of the 
Charles W. Morgan, the only whaling ship in existence 
today. As they walked along the one-hundred-and- 
twenty-year-old flagstones of this village seaport 
street, their study of pioneer life was recreated in vivid 
detail. There was the general store, the apothecary 
shop, and the little red schoolhouse. In the black- 
smith’s shop, each girl was allowed to pull the heavy 
wooden bar attached to the huge bellows in order to 
make the fire in the forge burn brighter. 

Colorful ship figureheads found in the museums 
represented to the sailor a protective spirit, as well as 
the ship’s name or the countries to which she voyaged. 

Thirty-six different buildings and museums are in- 
cluded in this unique and authentic preservation of 
old maritime New England. 





Continuing the commemoration of the fiftieth year 
at The Polytechnic School in Pasadena, a series of 
events planned to bring together the school’s past and 
present has been held during the winter and spring 
months. In December, a faculty Christmas dinner 
assembled on the campus a group of former and cur- 
rent staff members whose years of service began as 
early as 1911; and in January, when the Girls’ Service 
League entertained at a traditional tea for mothers of 
junior high students, former presidents of the organi- 
zation and other friends of earlier decades were special 
guests. February’s contribution to the series was the 
alumni-parent-faculty presentation, on three succes- 
sive evenings, of a musical panorama, Golden Cavalcade, 
whose historical songs and script were written by a 
Polytechnic alumna of a year almost exactly midway 
between the present and the school’s founding in 1907. 

Although the fiftieth commencement program on 
June 14 will include numbers used in the earlier dec- 
ades, and the graduation issue of the student publica- 
tion, Patio Pages, will feature the story of “Poly’s” 
past, the highlight of the year’s celebration will un- 
doubtedly remain the fiftieth-anniversary dinner, for 
all friends of the school, at the neighboring Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton Hotel in Pasadena on the evening of 
April 11. Interest in this occasion was heightened by 
the agreement of Albert B. Ruddock, a member of the 


Polytechnic board of trustees since 1925 and currently 
its honorary chairman, to serve as toastmaster, and of 
Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity and a former Polytechnic trustee, to bring 
greetings from the educational world beyond the ele- 
mentary domain. Dinner guests were slated to be 
recipients of the first copies of the recently published 
history of the school, Poly in Retrospect: A Chronicle 
of Fifty Years. 





St. Thomas Church Choir School, New York 
City, was host to fourteen Episcopal schools of the 
Diocese of New York in a Festival Service of Witness 
in St. Thomas Church on February 10 at 4 P.M. The 
first event of its kind to be held, the service was in 
recognition of the work being done in this Diocese in 
the field of education with a Christian perspective. It 
was sponsored by the Division of Boarding and Day 
Schools in the Diocese of New York. 

The service began with a procession of some 800 
students and faculty members representing these 
schools. Special choral music was provided by the 
Cathedral Choir School (St. John the Divine); St. 
Mary’s School, Peekskill; St. Peter’s School, Peek- 
skill; Trinity School, New York City; and St. Thomas 
Church Choir School. 

The Rev. Clarence W. Brickman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Unit on Parish and Preparatory Schools for 
the National Council of the Episcopal Church, gave 
the sermon. He defined the purposes of education as 
growing in knowledge of God so that “we may enjoy 
Him forever.” He declared that “God has a purpose 
for each of us,”’ which is to “witness to the reality of 
His redemptive life.” 


The goal of the Division is to foster cooperation 
among the schools of the diocese in order thac¢ the aims 
of Christian education may be more effectively served; 
to encourage cooperation in such areas as teacher 
training and procurement, curriculum planning, and 
administrative practices; to establish evaluative cri- 
teria; to interpret and promote the work of the schools; 
and to assist those who desire to found new schools. 

The administrative leaders of the fourteen member 
schools, the Rev. Stuart C. Wetmore of the Diocesan 
Department of Christian Education, and William Lav- 
erack, Principal of The Collegiate School, New York 
City, constitute the Division of Boarding and Day 
Schools of the Diocese of New York. E. Allison Grant 
is the chairman. 


The member schools are as follows: Ascension 
Day School, Staten Island; Church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest, New York City; Grace Church School, 
New York City; Grace Church School, White 
Plains; St. Hilda’s School, New York City; St. 
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Luke’s School, New York City; Trinity School, 
New York City; Cathedral Choir School, New York 
City; Greer School, Millbrook; The Malcolm Gor- 
don School, Garrison; St. Mary’s School, Peek- 
skill; St. Peter’s School, Peekskill; St. Thomas 
Church Choir School, New York City; and Trin- 
ity-Pawling, Pawling. 





A second section of seventh grade will enter Shady 
Side Academy Junior School in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
next fall. The new group is expected to number about 
twelve boys and will raise the Junior School’s total 
enrollment to 200. 





Town School for Boys in San Francisco, Calif., 
raised the substantial sum of $4,000.00 through the 
sale of tickets to the Christmas play, through the sale 
of advertisements in the play programs, and through 
the sale of recordings of the play songs, according to 
Edwin M. Rich, Director of the school. The music 
and lyrics of the songs were original, having been writ- 
ten by Mr. Rich and Mrs. Dorothy Cameron. 


READING 

The Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara- 
Calif., has altered its curriculum to place more em- 
phasis on extra-curricular reading. It is felt that in 
order to develop a taste for good books at an early age, 
a child should be guided through a certain number of 
classic children’s books and the best in new books, in 
addition to the routine literature anthologies. The 
choice of books for each individual student is of prime 
importance. The natural interests of a child are the 
first guide in this selection. As the reading ability in- 
creases, the fields of interest widen. Such additional 
reading has broadened the students’ outlook, built up 
a wealth of everyday knowledge, increased the desire 
to do well in other subjects, and in general created a 
healthy scholastic atmosphere. 





Amid all the hue and cry about the Johnny who 
can’t read, The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., 
has quietly gone about the task of helping the Johnny 
who can read to do it better. The developmental read- 
ing program has been extended through the seventh 
grade and has become a full-credit, scheduled class. 
The purpose of the courses is threefold: to help the 
young student to find more pleasure in his reading, to 
enrich his background for learning, and to refine fur- 
ther the previously learned mechanical skills of read- 
ing. We tried to relate the reading selections to the 
student’s other academic chores. History teachers 
regularly post their class outlines for future weeks so 
that the reading teachers can assign outside reading 
accordingly. English teachers are kept informed as 


to books used in the reading classes, so that material 
from these books may be used in compositions. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., is conduct- 
ing an experiment aimed at motivating interest in the 
use of the tachistoscope. 

The seventh grade students were given a Standard 
Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, plus the SRA 
Reading Test, which tested reading rate in words per 
minute and comprehension. One half of the tested 
group, representing a cross section of the class, was 
then chosen on the basis of the results of the tests, for 
participation in the experiment involving regular use 
of the tachistoscope. It should be mentioned that all 
of the students have the same teachers and curricu- 
lum. Every effort is being made to keep all of the stu- 
dents’ other training identical except for the use of the 
tachistoscope with the experimental group. 

The experiment began on January 24, and is con- 
ducted from twenty to twenty-five minutes per day 
five days a week. The system outlined in Gaspar 
Barnett’s book Learning Through Seeing is being used. 
The experiment will continue for a minimum of sixty 
sittings. Upon the completion of it, both groups of 
students will be retested with different forms of the 
same tests. This experiment should discover the per- 
centage of advance which the experimental group 
makes over the controlled group, if any. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


The cornerstone for the new Lower School Build- 
ing at Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., will be laid, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on May 11. 





Fourteen months after fire destroyed 9,000 square 
feet of study hall, dormitory, and living quarters at 
Rumsey Hall, Washington, Conn., students and fac- 
ulty moved into the new Sanford House replacement. 


Work on the new building, heart of the 12-struc- 
ture campus, was started on June 21, 1956. The new 
L-shaped building of modern Colonial design houses 
the main study hall, two classrooms, a library, faculty 
room in the bottom of the L. The handle of the L has 
dormitory and housing facilities for twenty-two boys 
and three married faculty. 

The basement of the dormitory wing contains a 
new 107 x 30 game room for use as a recreation and 
common room. Including the recreation room, the 
entire building contains 11,000 square feet of usable 
space. 


Cash donations, pledges, and insurance receipts 
total to date $114,000 toward the final, all-inclusive 
cost of $133,000. The Campaign Committee antici- 
pates conclusion of its mission by 27 April, Spring Par- 
ents’ Day, when the Sanford House will be dedicated. 
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Upper Canada Preparatory School, Toronto, 
Canada, has begun construction of a new building, 
costing approximately $170,000.00. The addition, 
which will be completed by September, 1957, will pro- 
vide four new classrooms and new administrative 
offices on the ground floor and additional changing- 
room space and a rifle range in the basement. It will 
also link and provide a connection between the exist- 
ing boarders’ residence and the classroom block. En- 
rollment (approx. 280) will not be increased as a result 
of this addition. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Roy A. Patterson, teacher of the Sixth Grade in 
Milton Academy Lower School, Milton, Mass., is 
the author of a new grammar printed by the offset 
process and bound in stiff paper. It is entitled, Eng- 
lish Grammar For the Sixth Grade. Divided into ten 
sections, the book starts with a section called “How 
the Study of Grammar Comes About,” and concludes 
with a section devoted to “The Conjunction.” The 
book has resulted from Mr. Patterson’s successful ex- 
perience over a number of years at Milton Academy 
Lower School. 





Faculty from schools in New York City and vicin- 
ity participated in a series of colloquia on the topic 
“God and Man in the Old Testament” which took 
place at St. Thomas Church Choir School on Feb- 
ruary 4, 11, 18, and 25. Made possible through a 
grant from the Danforth Foundation, the colloquia 
were sponsored by the Council for Religion in Inde- 
pendent Schools, of which Robert H. Porter, Head- 
master of the Choir School, is regional co-chairman. 


The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Samuel Terrien, Th. 
D., Auburn professor of Old Testament at the Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Terrien, who has studied 
in France and Jerusalem, is the author of The Psalms 
and Their Meaning for Today and is an associate editor 
of The Interpreter’s Bible. 


The individual lectures in the series were entitled 
“The Knowledge of God,” “The Self-disclosure of 
God,” “Man Created in the Image of God,” and “God, 
Judge and Savior of Man.” 


The purpose of the lecture series was to provide 
teachers with specific course content on a graduate 
level which could then be applied to and enrich their 
own courses. 





Twelve of the teachers from Town School for 
Boys in San Francisco went in a body to visit the new 
Marin Country Day School in Marin County several 
weeks ago. The Marin Country Day School was es- 
tablished in the fall of 1956 with Isabel Chesnut as its 
head. Miss Chesnut was the Town School first grade 
teacher for ten years, and the Town teachers were 
paying a social call. They presented Miss Chesnut 
with an engraved desk pen as a memento of her years 
of service at Town School for Boys. After a tour of the 
school, which was in session, the visitors expressed 
amazement at, and appreciation for, the beautifully 
organized, smooth running school that Miss Chesnut 
and her assistants had set up in such a short time. 
They felt that before long Marin Country Day School 
would surely become one of the outstanding inde- 
pendent schools in the San Francisco Bay area. 


BRICKS —OR BRAINS? 


By Joun H. Brooks, Jr. 


HE magnificent philanthropy of the Ford Foun- 
dation in giving $260,000,000 to independent 
colleges and universities for the improvement 

of faculty salaries drew dramatic attention to the most 
serious problem in the field of education today. Uni- 
versally these grants were accepted with deep appre- 
ciation and with sincere praise for the Foundation for 
taking such a positive and substantial step toward 
more nearly adequate compensation for the teaching 
profession. It is notorious that teachers’ salaries al- 
ways have been at a modest level in our society, but 
when the general price level rose so substantially dur- 
ing and after World War II, this low pay put teachers 
in a critical economic position, in spite of some in- 
creases in the actual dollar amounts. Even from the 


relatively low level of such salaries in 1939 the pur- 
chasing power of college professors had declined 24% 
by 1954, while associate professors suffered a loss of 
19%, and instructors 5%. Comparable group figures 
are not available for the faculty in independent 
schools, but a leading boarding school for boys made a 
study of the average cash salary of its teachers and 
found that their purchasing power had declined 15% 
between 1940 and 1954. Not without justification has 
it been said by President Griswold of Yale, ““No one 
expects to get rich in teaching. We all take a vow of 
poverty when we enter the profession. But if a teach- 
er is to fulfill the requirements set for him by our com- 
mittee, he must be able to share liberally in the cul- 
tural opportunities of his fellow men — raise a family, 
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read, travel, cultivate his intellectual and aesthetic 
tastes. Alas, he cannot afford these essentials. He 
has all he can do to pay the grocer.” 


II 


No Ford grant is on the horizon to call attention 
to or cause improvement in the inadequate — and in 
many cases, indecent — salaries of the teachers in in- 
dependent secondary schools. Yet they too deserve 
serious consideration since they are the sine gua non 
of this significant segment of the educational struc- 
ture, a segment that merits its position and importance 
because of its freedom from restrictive influences and 
the high quality of the teaching and scholarship. It is 
pertinent to note that the Ford Foundation confined 
its gifts to colleges having the same independence, and 
distributed nothing to public institutions. 


Any consideration of the salaries of the faculties of 
private schools must take into account the fact that 
these teachers usually receive, in addition to cash pay- 
ments, various perquisites and benefits that are fur- 
nished by the school. A dollar evaluation of these is 
dificult to make because of the indefinite nature of 
many and because of the wide variations in the per- 
quisites provided by individual institutions. In addi- 
tion, many of these privileges carry with them some 
responsibility or duty that otherwise might have to be 
compensated for in cash. The headmaster of a boys’ 
boarding school feels that, ‘““While there are other 
means by which members of our faculty are paid — 
board and lodging, small classes, good equipment, 
light student load, and a generous retirement plan — 
it is the cash salary that helps them educate their chil- 
dren, set something aside in case of emergency, and 
afford the occasional recreation that we all need. Only 
by paying such salaries can we expect to attract first- 
rate candidates. ... On the other hand, most teachers 
are on duty twenty-four hours a day—and more 
than earn their non-cash benefits.” 


III 


What, then, are the cash salaries that teachers in 
independent secondary schools are receiving? The 
National Council of Independent Schools provides an 
answer through the questionnaire on this subject 
which it sent to all its members. The compilation of 
the answers shows that the median figure for the cash 
salaries of a// full-time teachers for 1955-56 was: 


$3,275 in 79 Girls’ Day Schools 
2,900 in 26 Girls’ Boarding Schools 
4,300 in 53 Boys’ Day Schools 
3,500 in 73 Boys’ Boarding Schools 


Even the Aighest salaries in these schools are inade- 
quate, as shown by the following medians of the top 
cash salary paid to a faculty member in each school: 


$4,000 in 79 Girls’ Day Schools 
3,750 in 26 Girls’ Boarding Schools 
5,507 in 53 Boys’ Day Schools 
5,000 in 73 Boys’ Boarding Schools 


The fairness and adequacy of these figures, as re- 
muneration for the character and intelligence required 
to instruct and guide adolescents, can best be evalu- 
ated by each reader by comparing them with his (or 
her) personal knowledge of annual pay in other pro- 
fessions, or even in non-professional jobs. However, 
some general comparisons may be of interest also, and 
the following two are presented as general standards: 
(1) the median income of all families in the United 
States in 1954 was $4,200, and (2) the average annual 
wage of all employees of the General Electric Co. in 
1955 was $5,300. Certainly, the following excerpt 
from the final report of the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education in April of 1956 could 
be specifically applied to teachers in secondary inde- 
pendent schools, “Doubling the pay (in real wages) of 
teachers cannot be done quickly, but in the opinion of 
this Committee such a drastic increase eventually will 
be necessary to attract the most capable young men 
and women.” 


IV 


If independent schools are educationally signifi- 
cant, and if their most important responsibility is to 
maintain a living scale for the faculty high enough to 
insure that competent teachers will continue to make 
education their business, it is natural to expect that 
these institutions are bending every reasonable effort 
and heavily slanting all decisions toward the better- 
ment of faculty salaries. These decisions are lodged 
in the policy-making body, usually a Board of Direc- 
tors or Trustees, whose discussions and proceedings are 
not open to outsiders, except by invitation. This is in 
marked contrast with the position of the policy-mak- 
ing bodies in public school systems, for they are re- 
sponsible to the electorate, must explain and justify 
their actions, and more and more frequently are faced 
with direct requests and pressure from organized 
groups of teachers or voters, or both, for the improve- 
ment of faculty salaries. 


It is fair to say that the policy-making boards of 
independent schools generally admit, or even loudly 
proclaim, that their teachers should be more ade- 
quately recompensed for their professional services. 
And yet, with all such lip-service to the principle, are 
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these boards honestly implementing their professed 
concern? In view of the salary figures previously 
quoted, are they putting first things first when they 
spend money on facilities or services that are undoubt- 
edly desirable but of questionable necessity? Some of 
these decisions are matters of opinion and judgment, 
and we cannot know the arguments and influences be- 
hind them. All we can do is to judge the results. Cer- 
tainly the Trustees of the Ford Foundation put aside 
many attractive, but secondary, possibilities which 
were open to them when they in effect stipulated that 
the grants were to be used not for bricks and mortar 
but rather for teaching and learning, The Headmas- 
ter of an English grammar school, after an extensive 
tour of this country, put the question bluntly, “What 
is the correct emphasis — extravagant buildings, or a 
salary scale for teachers that will win them the respect 
which the community gives to other professions? All 
schools in the United States are much better housed 
and equipped than the vast majority of ours. I often 
wonder what American teachers and pupils would 
make of some of the small, dark, and ill-ventilated 
classrooms at Eton and Winchester. But, let us 
make no bones about it, men not walls make a city, 
and any school is as good as its staff. Recruitment of 
men and women of ability and virtue, to what is in 
very deed a vocation, is the consideration which must 
perforce override all others.” 


V 


The primacy of this consideration, however, has 
not been completely disregarded. Two examples of 
placing the emphasis solidly on teachers’ salaries have 
made news — and just the fact that such steps were 
considered newsworthy indicates their unusual nature. 
The Trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy have re- 
cently authorized a campaign “to raise $2,000,000 in 
capital funds to finance reasonable increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries.”” An estimate of the income from such a 
fund shows that it would be enough to increase the 
average salary of the faculty by approximately $700 
annually. And yet that school already pays its aver- 
age faculty member $5,750, which is 65% higher than 
the median of $3,500 for similar schools! Here is no 
trifling with the primary problem, no diversion of 
funds to the prettying of the campus or to the com- 
fort or amusement of the students, but a forthright de- 
cision to put first things first and to set an effective 
example to schools and school boards from coast to 
coast. The second example is not that of a private 
school, but it is such a striking illustration that it 
should be mentioned. The school board of St. Paul, 
Minn., recently voted to eliminate a long list of extra- 


curricular activities, such as high school athletics, 
dramatics, publications, choral groups, etc., in order 
to make the available funds cover a pay increase to 
teachers. In contrast to these, another school recent- 
ly completed a $175,000 hockey rink (a facility usable 
by a limited number of students and available only 
about three months each year), while the income from 
such a sum, plus a rough guess of the operating and 
maintenance costs, would equal an average pay in- 
crease for the faculty of approximately $300 per year, 
or almost 9% of the median salary at such schools. 
This is not to argue that extra-curricular activities are 
undesirable or should be eliminated, but it does point 


up the question of emphasis and basic comparative 
values. 


What is needed is to make the most effective use of 
the funds that are available, and if they are not enough 
for everything (and they never are!), then all other in- 
terests must be subordinated to the educational needs. 
The amount of money available can be increased by 
further raises in tuition, and this, of course, should be 
carefully considered. This road is an easy and alluring 
one in days of prosperity, but nevertheless it inevi- 
tably reduces the number of students who can afford 
to attend. Thus, in spite of the commendable pro- 
gram of scholarships at most schools, some good stu- 
dents who should have such advantages are forced to 
turn elsewhere. Since the main justification for the 
independent school in our democratic society is to pro- 
vide superior instruction and training, particularly for 
the able pupil, than is available through the public 
school system, the solution of higher fees becomes pro- 
gressively less desirable. In addition, the money from 
increased tuitions may be siphoned off for secondary 
uses unless the school itself has already made it abun- 
dantly clear that all decisions were heavily weighted 
on the side of adequate pay for the staff. 


For too long has the teacher in the independent 
school been the forgotten man — if not forgotten, 
then at least sadly neglected, and it is conceivable that 
his passive role may have to change to a more active 
one. This happened in many public school systems, 
where individuals, either teachers or interested parents 
or both, have joined together to promote more aggres- 
sive and more sympathetic consideration of the shame- 
ful status of teachers’ salaries. It may be that similar 
unified voices will arise among the independent schools 
which will be able to convince the autocratic govern- 
ing powers that all considerations must be subordin- 
ated to the urgent need for adequate compensation for 
those who teach and influence and mold the most pre- 
cious possessions we have — our children. 
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DO THEY REALLY SEE? 


A Pilot Project in Remedial Reading and Sight Training 


By Martnua C, JoHnson 


Mrs. Johnson is Head of the Lower School of Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. 


year plagued by doubts about how well some of 

our First-through-Sixth Graders are learning to 
read. (And our doubts began long before Dr. Flesch 
entered our lives, thank you.) Never before has read- 
ing been taught with such tender care — in fact, most 
independent schools have been stubbornly teaching 
phonics as the basis for reading and spelling through- 
out the recent fad for “‘block reading.” Never before 
have so many schools employed so many “remedial 
reading” experts to boost children along the path to 
reading. But we are still faced with a strange riddle: 
Why do certain children of normal intelligence, even 
with the best teaching and special tutoring, remain 
sadly limited in reading skill? 


ee many heads of Lower Schools, I am each 


Take Evelyn, for example. That isn’t her real 
name, of course. Whatever her name, most teachers 
will recognize her; we struggle with youngsters like her 
right up to college and even beyond. Evelyn’s par- 
ents were beginning to wonder if she was quite bright. 
“She acts so vague,” her father wailed, “.. . just as if 
she’s walking around in a dream!” 

The school was puzzled about Evelyn too. She 
was having real difficulty with third grade work, al- 
though she has better than normal intelligence. She 
was inattentive, rarely understood what she read, and 
was a haphazard speller. The doctors reported that 
her eyes and ears were “‘normal,” yet there seemed to 
be a wall between what she saw and heard and the 
usual process of ‘‘mental digestion.” 

By the end of fourth grade, in spite of expert 
“remedial reading” help, Evelyn was still not com- 
fortable in the presence of a printed page. In fact, 
her poor reading made history assignments drudgery 
and confused most arithmetic word problems. We 
then wondered if more years of energetic tutoring 
would keep her up with her grade until she finally 
“woke up.” Our Upper School teachers didn’t en- 
courage this belief: they reported that lots of Evelyns 
do not “wake up,” and, in more advanced work, are 
still poor in comprehending what they read, poor 
spellers, and uninteresting writers. Sometimes these 
older “‘intelligent but dumb” students are quite suc- 
cessful in mathematics, but seem to spend most of 
their time in other classes peacefully staring out the 
window. 


At the risk of offering a solution that may apply 
only to a limited proportion of our “vague Evelyns,”’ 


I am bold to suggest a reason, and even a possible cure 
for their isolation. 


II 


Can one reason for the “wall” between seeing the 
printed page and absorbing its meaning, be in a block 
in the sensitive communication system between eye 
and mind, dulling the normal interpretation of visual 
messages? We have all had the experience of sitting 
at a meeting and finding ourselves staring at nothing, 
our minds “‘in neutral.’”’ While we are daydreaming, 
our minds are not actively interpreting what our eyes 
see. The speaker of the day becomes blurred, because 
the message which our eyes sent to our brains when we 
first looked at him has long since been noted and filed. 
Our eyes gradually give up focussing; we may even 
stop hearing what the speaker is saying. 

Such rejection of messages can become a habit in 
people of all ages, to the point that the normal alert- 
ness of observation, with which the acutely curious 
baby is endowed, is replaced by diffused, inaccurate 
vision and hearing. 

Can another reason for our non-reading Evelyns’ 
continuing difficulties be that they do not really see 
accurately, even when they are prodded into tempo- 
rary alertness? Many teachers do not know that each 
of a child’s eyes may be perfect and yet he still may 
not be using them together to send sharp, understand- 
able messages to his brain. This is called “fusion” — 
the combination of physical focussing and mental 
merging that causes the separate images from the two 
eyes to appear as one clear image to the brain. Evena 
slight deviation in this fusion can cause enough blur- 
ring of vision to make an “‘m” look like an “‘n,” or a 
“‘b” like a “‘d.” Some children have not learned to 
move their eyes smoothly from left to right along a 
line of print, and others have trouble shifting their fo- 
cus from the page on the desk to the writing on the 
blackboard. 

Feeling sure that Evelyn’s good mind was not yet 
immune to education, and suspecting that one of the 
above questions might apply to her, we suggested that 
her parents take her to see a “‘vision teacher.” So off 
they went, somewhat skeptically, and we all learned 
some surprising and hopeful things about Evelyn. 
The teacher explained that, although each of Evelyn’s 
eyes was perfect, she had long ago developed a habit of 
staring, which had gradually decreased her fusion. 
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Evelyn had been a typical “window gazer.” Then 
when she had been forced to return to the book at 
hand, she saw only a queasy jumble of shapes. Her 
gradual loss of fusion was reinforced by her habit of 
vague “looking” instead of alert “seeing.” 

Evelyn was not crazy about the idea of going to the 
“eye teacher” for a lesson a week, and practicing her 
eye exercises every day. At first it sounded like more 
school, and she had had enough discouragement not to 
look for more. But by the end of her second lesson, all 
the games and colored balls, hoops and strings began 
to intrigue her. She began to look forward to her les- 
sons, to find out how much better her sight was grow- 
ing, and, even more wonderful, she began to see the 
world about her, looking around the edges of objects, 
instead of seeing them as a dull blur. As her eyes 
gained greater mobility, she could catch a ball more 
accurately, which pleased the gym teacher. At first, 
her classroom teacher noticed little change, except that 
she seemed more alert and curious. But the day after 
Evelyn had her twelfth lesson, her teacher rushed into 
the school office. 


“She’s really reading!” she exclaimed. ‘““Today for 
the first time, she read a whole page aloud without 
hesitating and twisting the words around. The class 
was so tickled and surprised they wanted me to come 
in and tell you. What has happened?” 


Ill 


What has happened to Evelyn is not especially 
new, although few professional educators have found 
out about the field of visual education. About thirty- 
five years ago, Dr. William Bates, a New York oph- 
thalmologist, first demonstrated that visual training 
can bring marked improvement in sight. Since then, 
thousands of people have been helped by the methods 
devised by Dr. Bates and his pupils. The Corbett sys- 
tem has trained many vision teachers in the west. The 
Visual Research section of Ohio State University is 
also doing interesting work in re-educating the sense 
of sight. The Hackett Eye Training Institute in New 
York has trained more than sixty teachers in the east. 

The record of Clara Hackett is astonishing. She 
has reported on 2,857 people with whom she has 
worked personally, ranging in age from three to nine- 
ty-two. More than half were nearsighted. More than 
a third of these nearsighted ones regained normal 
20/20 or 20/40 sight, and most of these could give up 
wearing glasses. Almost all the others improved their 
sight, and had to get new glasses, considerably weaker 
than the pair worn when they started their lessons. 
Of the 348 farsighted students, 116 discarded glasses 
entirely, and 194 could wear weaker glasses. Of the 
179 cross-eyed students, 71 achieved straight, normal 


eyes, and 96 have straight eyes and see well except 
when they are ill or over-tired. 

The vision teachers have no intention of replacing 
medical care for actual organic eye trouble. Their 
theory is that visual loss is not invariably the result of 
an eye defect, but rather, poor vision habits have cut 
down on the functioning of perfectly good eyes. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness estimates that six and a half million grade school 
children today need, but are not receiving, eye care. 
We do not propose to tackle the focussing of thirteen 
million eyes all at once, but our experience with Eve- 
lyn and others has led us to institute a new reading- 
vision program, which, we hope, will serve two pur- 
poses: decrease the incidence of remedial reading cases, 
and improve the sight of our children. 


IV 


Although this Low-Heywood project is much too 
young to reveal any statistical results, I am too con- 
vinced of its importance to elementary school teachers 
to wait patiently for five years, and then unveil our 
records. I believe that our idea is sensible, and that 
the practical steps we are using to test its value will be 
of interest to other schools. 

The first, and most important, step is the help we 
receive from our local vision teacher. She is a trained 
graduate of the Hackett Eye Training Institute. Her 
job has been three-fold: working long hours with our 
remedial reading teacher to familiarize her with sight 
training methods, teaching correct sight habits to the 
children (and to the teachers, too), and working with 
individual children who need special help. Most in- 
teresting of these three has been her visits to each 
classroom once a month. Each visit teaches the chil- 
dren one new “good habit,” such as: “Look up from 
your book when you turn the page,” “Blink often,” 
“Don’t stare —if you must daydream, close your 
eyes!” The children look forward to her visits, as they 
usually include an “observation game”’ — looking at a 
simple pattern on the blackboard for ten seconds and 
then reproducing it on paper, or remembering a col- 
lection of ten objects which have been placed on a tray 
and displayed for ten seconds. Between visits, the 
classroom teachers follow up on the vision teacher’s 
lessons in informal ways, reminding the children of the 
good habits they have learned. 

The vision teacher’s work with individual children 
is done at her own office. The school has been careful 
not to make parents feel under pressure to take their 
children to her for special lessons, but most parents are 
interested and cooperative. Naturally, we urge all 
such parents to take their children to their own eye 
doctors first, as vision teachers are very careful not to 
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invade the field of medical doctors. Some of the more 
alert ophthalmologists know all about the work of 
sight teachers and encourage parents to use this oppor- 
tunity. Others merely say, “I don’t know — it can’t 
do any harm, anyway.” A very few of the older doc- 
tors are inclined to disapprove of eye exercises, pre- 
ferring glasses to solve any and all eye difficulties. If 
the child’s doctor takes this attitude, we say no more 
about it, hoping that eventually they will become bet- 
ter informed! 


The third step in our program has been its integra- 
tion into the work of our remedial reading teacher. 
She has been extremely interested in pioneering this 
addition to the usually accepted techniques of remedi- 
al teaching, and is experimenting with many different 
ways of helping children with special reading and spell- 
ing problems to use their eyes accurately and smooth- 
ly. She is looking for answers to such questions as: 


1. Why are some children unable to write accu- 
rately, when their oral spelling and their read- 
ing are quite good? Do “hopeless spellers” 
need help in eye-hand coordination? 


2. Can the old explanation of many reading prob- 
lems: “It’s an emotional block” now be re- 
examined? In some cases can it be a state of 
discouragement and confusion because the eye 
doctor tells the child his eyes are ‘“‘normal,”’ 
and yet, like Evelyn, he still cannot use his 
eyes efficiently? 


3. To what extent is fuzzy hearing associated 
with poor sight habits? Is inaccurate listen- 
ing one reason for the poor diction and 
confused “‘sounding out” of syllables which 
we find in some non-readers? 


The last step in our new program is classes as “‘pre- 
ventive.” Since minor defects in sight can often be 
corrected if they are not allowed to continue until the 


child’s next annual medical check-up, we are testing 
the sight of each child in the Lower School about once 
every six weeks, and reporting any change to the par- 
ents, so that they may follow up with their own doc- 
tors or with the vision teacher, or both. We hope that 
more frequent individual testing, added to continu- 
ing classroom use of good habits, may result in re- 
ducing the necessity for glasses as our girls reach the 
upper grades. 


In case it should seem that this reading-vision pro- 
gram is likely to gobble up the entire time of teachers 
and pupils, let me assure you that it forms a very un- 
obtrusive part of the daily lives of most classes. Only 
the children whose reading and spelling are not meas- 
uring up to their abilities are receiving larger doses of 
remedial help and sight training. The large majority 
are learning to see more efficiently in the course of the 
day’s work, just as informally as we include reading in- 
struction in history, science, and play-making. 


We are encouraged in our efforts by the firm stand 
taken by Dr. Frances Ilg and Dr. Louise Ames in the 
Gesell Institute book, Child Behavior. They devote 
several pages to the vital connection between vision 
problems and “trouble in school.” 

“‘When a child lacks some of these essential visual skills, 

he may find himself classed as a reading problem, a be- 

havior problem, or more often just a lazy child who 

could do the work if he would only try. When we speak 

of vision, we must be concerned with the child’s ability 

to get meaning and understanding from what he sees by 

the skillful and efficient use of both eyes. . For 

many children, visual therapy — that is, being taught 

how to move, focus and fixate the two eyes so that they 
co-ordinate properly — is essential for efficient visual 

development.” (p. 271-272) 

So this statement should stimulate teachers of all 
ages to focus and fixate their own eyes on the “reading 
problems” they meet in their classes. We hope that 
the Low-Heywood project may help to chart a new 
course for some of our Evelyns. 
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BOUND S.E.B. EXAMS 


(EACH SUBJECT UNDER ONE COVER) 
Math (1947 - 56). Here, classified by grades, are found all exams (Mar. and May) set by S. E. B. for 


ten full years. A valuable compendium of drill material. Price $1.00. 


Latin (1948 - 56). Comprehensive exams for the last nine years in exactly the original form, with 
spaces to write out all answers. Price $1.00. 


French (1950 - 56). Comprehensive exams for the last seven years in the original form, with spaces 
to write out all answers. Special Comprehensive and Dictation pamphlet for teachers. Price $.75. 





HOW TO USE 


Each child should have a book, kept on a shelf in the classroom. ALL exams should 
be done for practice in various regular class periods after Easter. Scores kept almost 
always show steady rise in grades. 











All Prices Net Postpaid in Any Quantity 
ORDER NOW! 








Glen Head Press - - 


- Glen Head, New York 














Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools, 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 














Available Now... 
SANBORN’S 


Exercises in First Year Algebra 
with 
Reviews and Examinations 
by 
Evan A, NASON AND WINFIELD M, S1pDEs 


An effective supplement to any first year algebra text. 
Carefully graded exercises. 


Review exercises patterned for latter part of first year 
study in algebra. 


Distinctive feature is the set of comprehensive examin- 
ations so that students and teachers may measure 
accomplishment. 

Edition compiled for use of 9th grade courses at Phillips 
Academy (Andover) and for candidates entrance 
to the 10th grade. 

An important supply of material covering that which a 
student should command in order to proceed in the 
study of mathematics. 


Copies sent for examination; price quotations on request. 
WinFieEvp M. S1pes 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 























PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $1.00 $ .60 
icin Sho ki Lud adie hak wae oe hae Kee he Soawe ae 40 30 
A French Vocabulary (covers 6 levels) ....... 0.2.0.2 .00 cee eees 1.58 1.25 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
ach ivan nee WS RA Yee ee ead eee AS .10 
OI ins ck ncnansdedyecstaes usd 20 15 
eee ce RG UE ERA ad Sea be $e 15 10 
Bulletin —4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.50 per 1.00 per 
every active member school) ......................-.-...+. subscription subscription 
Choosing a School for Your Child ... 0.0... 2. ccccce ccc cce cece .25 .20 
a ae ee 1.05 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ............ 0... 00.0.0 cee ee 1.05 mp 
Our Independent School Trustees «2... 6 cc ccccccccsccscccscace 1.05 75 
1,000 Books for School Libraries .... 0.6.5 eee cee cece ee 1.00 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ............... 00. -0. eee .08 05 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... .20 10 
Report on Sex Education Seminar ... ....... 2.0206 000 sees sevees 65 40 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... .20 .10 
Science for the Elementary Grades ........................... Out of print—copies may be 
' borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee ennien from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . bea Peas kon aared 45 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Gasieden (1933) teeeeeseess. Out Of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Bureau of Research Reports, out of print—copies may be 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .. .. borrowed 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... ............... .20 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 45 30 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding 55 40 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) -m & Fae Be 
I hi, hes die dri we dale baie oad wae ake eee eke ekw SR ON mw a CU 





1French and Latin tests of 1957 are 25 cents to non-members and 20 cents to members, plus cost of mailing. 
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PILLAGE or TILLAGE? 


Too frequently fund-raising is viewed harvest can be greater than the one before. 
as a mining operation — the more taken, 
the less left for the future until the vein is 





With this spirit we approach fund- 
raising for independent schools. Because 


exhausted. of this spirit we have served a score or more 

Properly conducted, fund-raising is like independent schools — many on a repeat 
farming in which the seed is sown, the field basis. In this spirit we invite your inquiries 
cultivated and the harvest reaped regularly. — in confidence and without obligation, of 
With proper husbandry, each succeeding course. 


JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza e Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 


We think you’ll enjoy and perhaps profit by our new booklet, ‘‘Fund- 
Raising for Independent Schools Is Different.’’ A post card or letter 


will bring you a complimentary copy. | 


“TAILORED” 


to meet the language needs of your pupils 


Our English Language 











Publishers of BAILEY - BARNES - HORROCKS - WALKER 
a complete 
megeeen Grades 2 through 8 

program 


Teacher’s Editions or Separate Guides and Keys - Workbooks - Loose-leaf Tests 


HANDSOME — Bright with color and COMPREHENSIVE — All areas of com- 
sparkling with gay illustrations and munication — speaking, listening, read- 

AMERIC AN humorous cartoons, these texts are fun. ing, and writing — are covered 

thoroughly in each text. 
BOOK CuMuLaTive — At each grade level 

certain language concepts are taught, ; 

COMPANY developed, and maintained; in each READABLE — Strict vocabulary and read- 
succeeding year these concepts are re- ability controls free each pupil to do 


55 Fifth Avenue developed and expanded on a higher more and better work on his independent 
New York 3, N. Y. level. level. 


















AMERICAN & FoREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
7 in 


— 


EIGHTIETH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


“ie 


A1tsa W, Futon 4 
Frances J. Hitpr 

















The 
Dorothy Marder 
Seachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


EuisaBeETH Kino, Director 
516 Firra AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnpnray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLaNncHEe MatTHews 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board rise un- 
avoidably, more than 500 schools and colleges 
have helped parents meet this problem by 
adopting The Tuition Plan. The Plan operates 
at no expense to the school. It offers parents a 
welcome alternative to lump-sum payments — 
a convenient monthly payment Tuition Plan 
contract. 


In addition to a fully-paid enrollment at the 
start of every term and enhanced parent good 
will, colleges have enjoyed these new benefits 
of The Tuition Plan: 


SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIA- 
BILITY . . . on parent-signed contracts, schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on 
contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN 
. now may be offered under one flexible 
contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event 
parent dies, life insurance takes care of total 
remaining costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 year 
contracts. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
347 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure 


SCHOOL 


SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Why are so many positions listed with us each year by the independent schools? 
Because 1) we know what kinds of personnel the independent schools want; 
2) we recommend selected candidates ; 
3) they like our methods of doing business. 


Why do teachers and other school personnel register with us? 


Because 1) they know that we have contacts with hundreds of the independent schools; 
2) they hear good things about us from our other clients; 
3) they receive our personal attention and advice. 


No registration fee 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Direclor 


Your confidence respected 


Interviews by appointment 


464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








Do the Parents of Your Students 


want the protection of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN? 


The Tuition Refund Plan has been in use for twenty-seven years and, 
during that time, over 100,000 school and college students have been 
protected by it. The fact of its increasing popularity is ample proof that 
its value is recognized and, as the number of its beneficiaries increases, 
the appreciation of it becomes more widespread. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that it would also be welcomed by the parents of your students? 


Here is a simple, convincing, way of answering this question. 


We have a simple form of survey that has been 
used by many schools and that you, too, may 
use. We furnish the material and it will cost 
you nothing. The returns will be made to you 
and you alone will evaluate the results. 

To make this survey we will supply you with 
any number of double return postcards that 
you will require for mailing to the families of 
your students. The message part of the card 
describes the Tuition Refund Plan, states that 
your school is considering its use and that its 
decision will be influenced by the opinions of 


parents. It states specifically that only an opin- 
ion is asked for and that no obligation is im- 
plied. The return part of the card, addressed 
to you, is for the expression of that opinion. 

Surely you, as a school executive, can appre- 
ciate the value of the Tuition Refund Plan in 
stabilizing your school’s income and in main- 
taining its goodwill. Perhaps you have hesi- 
tated to add even a small amount to the rising 
cost of education; but consider that, as the in- 
dividual’s investment in education increases, 
so does the importance of protecting it. 


Should you, alone, decide this matter for all your students, 
or should they have the opportunity to decide for themselves? 
Write to us now for the Parent Survey. 


LW.6. Jawan 


INCORPORATED 


Educational | (Undleruviiure 


141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Oalifornia 




















